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The Chairman of the Peace 
Commission. 


Our cover page this week presents the portrait 
of Hon. William R. Day, who, at the beginning 


of President McKinley’s term, entered public | 


life as Assistant Secretary of State. When his 
chief, Secretary Sherman, resigned, Mr. Day 
took his place in the cabinet. He retired from 
that position in order to accept the first place 
upon the commission which is to negotiate a 
treaty of peace between the United States and 
Spain. 

Secretary Day isa lawyer by profession. He 
resides at Canton, Ohio, and is an intimate 
friend of the President. 
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Where the Plantation Melodies 
Come From. 


singers.’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| plantation songs last year, and the way I expect | 
| to get them as long as 1 have charge of a band of 


Max BeENNETY THRASHER. 





or 


War Pigeons. 


For some time carrier- pigeons have been | 


included in the outfit of a few of our men-of-war. 
Ocean steamers, also, have carried’ them as part 
of their crew, and the government has opened 
schools for them at some of the lighthouses, 
where they have been trained for use during 
war. Despite these advantages, the practical 
value of these little messengers has not yet been 
satisfactorily demonstrated, but the following 
account, from the Outlook, shows that they are 
trying to live up to their education : 

The ocean steamer that first carried pigeons 
met a steamer in distress, and the pigeons sent 


friends of the 
knew why she did not arrive on time. 

At the commencement of the war, when much 
anxiety was felt as to the whereabouts of the 
Spanish squadron, one of our war-ships, two 
days out, despatched a pigeon to New York 
with this message: 

“Five miles off Absecon Light. All well on 
board. Weather fine; water 8 Seen no 
Spaniards. ‘Taken no prizes.’ 

And the Rigeon delivered this message at one 
of the New York public schools! 





“Oh, Jordan am a hard road to trabbel, | 
believe,” “ Swing low, sweet chariot,” “ Lil 
time with Jesus makes it right, all right.” 

These, and all the other weird, heart-moving 
hymns of the negro race which bands of Jubilee 
singers have made so familiar, whence come 
they? Who write the new ones which from 
time to time we hear? Or if no one writes 
them,—and probably it has seemed to others, 
as it always did to me, that, like Topsy, they 
“never was born, just growed,’’—what is their 
origin ? 

I do not know that it had ever occurred to me 
that there were new plantation melodies until I 
was in Alabama recently, in the very heart of 
the “Black Belt.” I suppose that if I had ever 
given the subject any thought, it was simply to 
conclude that when the first company of Jubilee | 
singers came North they brought the whole 
repertory of the plantation with them, to be sung 
over and over again, as long as people could be 
found to listen and applaud. 

One night at Tuskegee, in that unique gathering 
of a thousand young colored men and women for 
chapel, in the rude, extemporized building which 
until recently has been the institute’s only ade- 
quate gathering-place, Booker Washington said, 
before the singing of the hymns began: “I wish 
we might have some new songs to-night. Doesn’t 
some one know a new one?” 

There was a moment’s hush, and then a rich 
baritone voice, off somewhere in a dusky corner 
of the dimly lighted building chanted, rather 
timidly at first, the plaintive words of a hymn I 
had never heard. 


heard but that one voice, but before the chorus 
was completed for the first time a dozen voices 


were softly humming an accompaniment, feeling | 
their way among notes which were as yet new to | 


them. With the second stanza the sclo voice 
rang out more confidently, and when the chorus 
was reached this time half a hundred voices 
swelled it grandly. 

There happened to be sitting beside me a 
bright young colored man, whom I had known 
at the North as directing one of the most 
suecessful of the companies of colored students 
who had come to New England to sing, and of 
him I asked an explanation. 

“Oh yes,” said he, “we are obliged to have 
new songs every year, just as much as any 
singers. Last year, all the time we were at 
home I drilled my boys regularly. We met two 
nights every week for rehearsal. It was no 
slight thing to do that, either, for the boys walked 
from one to six miles to be there, and after a 
hard day’s work in the field, too. 

“I would say to two of these boys, at one 
meeting, ‘Now, I want each of you to bring two 
new songs with you next night.’ Then that 
night I would tell the other two the same thing. 
Then each would hunt ’round all through the 
week for his two new songs. Sometimes they 
would pick up a new song at a camp-meeting, 
but they would be more likely to get them by 
going to some famous singer who has made a 
reputation by singing at camp-meetings. ‘There 
are a lot of these camp-meeting soloists all over 
the South. 

“I think the best way of all, though, was to go 
to some old man or woman and get them to sing 
over some of the songs they used to sing when 
they were young. That used to give us lots of 
new ones. Why, ever so many times after we 
have had a rehearsal I’ve gone home and been 
humming over one of the new songs, when my 
mother would say: 

““*Where you learn that song?’ 

“TI would tell her and she would say, ‘I used to 


hear that song when I was a girl, and I haven't | 


heard it since the war.’ 

“The fact is, the South is just full of these 
songs, buried in that way. I suppose there’s 
hundreds of them to be dug out yet. Of course 
they’re not all good. We would hear each man 
sing his new ones each week. Those that we | 
liked we would try, and the best of them we | 
would learn. That was the way I got my 


At first the hush in the) 
audience was absolute, and not a sound was) 


She perched on the roof, and was found by 
| the janitor. Doubtless she was tired, but the 
| children of the school were delighted. Some of 
|them seemed to think that she had singled out 
their school for this particular attention. 
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How He Backed. 


Strength of wrist and arm is desirable in a 
driver, no doubt, but a trifle of discretion to 
temper it seldom comes amiss. 


“Is your boy equal to driving that spirited 
horse?” asked a cautious spinster, as the son of 
“Samuel G. Dobbs, Livery Stable,” whirled out 
of the yard in a buckboard drawn by a gaunt 
steed with fiery eyes 

“He’s got the grip of a full-grown man,” said 
| Mr. Dobbs, as he proceeded to harness one of his 
animals known as “Kittie, a lady’s horse.”’ 

“But can he back, and turn, and everything ?”’ 
persisted the spinster. 

“He can turn on one wheel any time,”’ said 
Mr. Dobbs, carelessly ; ‘and as for backing, you 
ask any of the folks that was behind him at 
Wilby Fair last week whether he can back or 
not, ma’m. It’s not for me'to boast, but I know 
what happened to James Packard’s buggy, that 
was next in line!” 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T buy marble or aeate WHITE BRONZE 


till you investigate ... 


More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS GROWING. NO & CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, peers 


“It Cannot Break 
at the Waist.”’ 


CRESCO 


Disconnected in front 
at Waist Line and 
with Hip Lacing 






















which combined make it fit 
any figure perfectly with entire 


breaking atthe waist line 
and hip impossible. 


\ There is nothing in Corset- 
- + dom to compare with it. 
Ask your dealer for a Cresco or we will 
send a long, short or medium waist as de- 
sired in white or drab, on receipt of price, 
$1, postpaid. 

MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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DR. WILLIAMS’ EYE SANITARIUM. 


Blindness Prevented 
The Absorption Treatment 


Removes diseases of the eye and treats directly 
the cause of impaired vision without knife 
or risk. A treatment that is both successful 
and humane. 


DO NOT WAIT TO BE BLIND. 


Pamphilet free describing treatment at home 
and at our Sanitarium. 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 
Main Consulting Offices, 196-200 Columbus Ave., 
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BOSTON. 
Eye Sanitarium, West Newton, Mass. 
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with the message carried it to port, and the, 
ple on the disabled steamer | 


comfort and render the usual }. 





Stamps, mixed, including 100 different varieties, 
15 cents. COLUMBIAN 8T. CO., Arlington, Mass. 
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FREE SAMPLE OF THE 


Baby Educator. 


food y for teethin ee 
Nourlening. soothing, satisfying 
Send name on postal for sample. 
EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, 
205 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





“Exceptionally Good” 


Not simply a “ pretty good article,” but 
a Tea that is positively incomparabl e. 


~ SALADA’ 


CEYLON TEA 
Never Disappoints the Most Critical Tastes. 
Sealed Lead Packets only, 50c., 60c. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State St., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 


Minute Tapioca. 


The secret of its great 
popularity is that it re- 
quires No Soaking, can. 
be prepared in a variety 
of ways, and contains no 
hard, gummy lumps when 
done. A delicious, whole- 
some dish for any meal . . 


Quickly 





Sold by all —. fares 4 “ Minute FREE. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 





We give you your 
choice of this Morris 
Chair, a Couch, a 
Ladies’ Desk, Two 
Watches, Enameled 
Bed and Springs, 
Upholstered Rock- 

ing Chair for selling ¢i2 worth of 


MEALINE SOAP. 


Finest Toilet Soap Made. 
Premiums shipped with soap. 30 days allowed 
for remit Send postal for particulars. 

)) MEALINE Co., , New w Haven, Conn. 
Ce Cee “ 
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Faelten Pianoforte School, 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Second regular session opens September 12th. 
Send for Prospectus. 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Taught Practically 

and offices sapeted 

with operators iene 
anes $y 
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Letegaphy’ 


- Lowell.. 


Textile School. 


Thorough instruction in converting raw prod- 
ucts into finished fabric. Also Chemistry, Dye- 
ing, Designing and Art Departments. Complete 
equipment of Machinery. Opens Oct. 3, 1898. 

Send for Catalogue to 
Wo. W. Crossy, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


Soothin 
Cooling 


healing 


To the 
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Relieves irritation, | promptly 
prevents chafing and gives im- 
mediate comfort is why we 
‘recommend 


Ginfort Powder 


for Babies and Grown Folks 
alike. One hundred N. E. 
trained nurses it is the 
best comforting 


powder known. 


say 
nursery and 


All druggists. Sample free. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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DESSERTS |) 


‘** Taint nun too much, hus tt's Knoxes” 
Ask your Grocer for 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 


2 qt. paghene postpaid 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 
re, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed t by ‘all aye school instructors. 
Pink Gelatine 
for fancy desserts with every package. 


Try Knox’s Acidulated Guistins ! 
| 
H 











It requires only water, flavor and su 
At your Grocer’s, or pint sample Postpaid 5 cents. 
hn B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 





























Boston, Mass., 











| New Bedford, and the starboard watch 

had just been called. Most unwillingly I 
rolled out from beneath my warm blankets and 
perched on the edge of my bunk in the topmost 
row. I was on the point of getting down, 
when a tousled head ducked out beneath my 
dangling feet, and a thin face, dulleyed, 
looked up into mine, while a voice said: 

“What you gittin’ up fur, Fred? 
your turn to go on watch.” 

The unsailorly phrase struck me. It sounded 
out of place in that forecastle. I looked hard 
and a little superciliously at the speaker and 
replied, “Yes, it is!’ 

“No! You're in the starboard watch, aint 
yer ?”” 

“Ves.” . 

“Well, that’s just been on watch. It’s 
comin’ down now. It’s the port watch’s turn 
to go on now. I’m in the port watch, an’ 
don’t yer see I’ve been asleep ?” 

For the space of two seconds I hesitated, 
because I wanted his words to be true. Before 
my eyes was the dimly lit forecastle, swaying 
and staggering. My ears were filled with 
groanings of timber and spar, the mingled 
voices of many night-ridden winds through the 
rigging and a hurrying hiss of seas. Small 
wonder, then, that my blankets seemed inviting. 

Had I slept through a whole four hours’ 
watch unnoticed? As if to put the question 
beyond doubt, I saw the other men of my 
watch donning oil-clothes and sou’ westers and 
hurrying into the darkness on deck. 1 looked 
down at the upturned, expectant face and 
said: 

“If you’ve been asleep the last four hours, 
you may sleep the next four. Your watch is 
coming below ; it’s my watch on deck.” 

He stared at me stupidly for a full half- 
minute, then scratched his head and tumbled 
back on the pillow. On deck, amid wind and 
rain, I thought of the man whose good luck it 
was to have all night in, and envied him. 
When he came on deck in the morning I said, 
jokingly : 

“Hope you had a good night, sir.”’ 

By way of reply he cocked his cap over his 
left ear and grinned. I looked after him 
curiously as, with legs unaccustomed to the 
sea, he laboriously made his way to the fore- 
hold, where his watch was working, keeping 
close to the rail and catching at the ropes as 
he passed. I noted his wandering glance, full 
of childish amazement, and thought, “‘Here’s a 
lamb that has strayed far from its fold.” A 
lamb he was, and he had come to the shearing. 

Our first Sunday out was fine and warm. 
After breakfast all the crew came on deck. 
Some were clean shaven, and there were few 
who had not paid their respects to the day in 
some little touch of uncommon neatness. 

Every one was waiting for the mate to come 
forward. He and the captain were enjoying 
their morning smoke on the quarter-deck. 
When the captain had gone below, Mr. Ford, 
the mate, came forward and said: 

“Any of you men that don’t know the ropes 
and the compass will have a week to learn ’em 
in. Any man that don’t know ’em by next 
Sunday will lose his watch below till he gets 
7em.”’ 

The mate’s words destroyed all peace of the 
Sabbath for the green hands, and they fell to 
work at once on the task set. ‘“Fore-clew- 
garnet, fore-leach-line, fore-bunt-line; fore 
clewline, fore—O Jim! What did you say 
this was? Come and help a feller, won’t yer? 
I can’t learn these things alone in a year!” 

Such monotonous repetitions and _half- 
hopeless appeals were heard frequently during 
the week that followed. Charles tried as hard 
a8 any one, perhaps harder, and did not lack 
helpers. But noone could keep him at it long. 
I wrought earnestly with him half an hour, 
and the result was not encouraging. Many 
times we repeated a few names; but by the 
time we reached the last he had forgotten the 
first, and a return to the beginning drove out 
all memory of the rest. 

Charles himself put an end to the trouble. 


*Taint 


T was midnight of our first night out from | He cocked his cap over his ear with a reckless | time. 


| gesture, saying, “Hang the ropes! 
learn ’em! 
sauntered away, whistling. The 
| Sunday came all passed but three, Whiskey, 
| Dutehy and Charles. 

“You men stay on deck till you learn ‘em,” 
said the mate. 

The two former hardly took time for dinner, 
and when the watch was called at four o’clock 











‘*SHARLES VAS NODT TO PLAME AD ALL.’ 


—Whiskey, shamefaced and _ staggering; 
Dutchy, heavy-footed and in dreadful earnest. 
“Well, men, what is it ?”’ asked Mr. Ford. 

“I tink I knows der rikkin’ und der gom- 
pass, sir,”’ Dutchy replied. 

“Well, what is the next point south’ard of 
east-northeast ?” 

“East by nort’, sir.”’ 

“Where are the spanker brails ?” 

A grin slowly overspread Dutchy’s broad 
face. 

“Der spanker prails? 
ting, sir.”’ 

“Oh yes, there is; and you find them for 
me quick,”’ said the mate. 

Dutchy dropped his head with a foolish grin 
of discomfiture and lumbered down to the spar- 


Dere issn’t any such 


deck. He fixed one appealing eye on the ropes | 


and a questioning one on Mr. Ford, then 
slowly put out his hand like a man in a dream 
and closed it round the t’gallant halyards. 

“H’m! I guess you’ll have to stay on deck 
another day,” said Mr. Ford. “Go for’ard.” 

Whiskey’s turn came next. He passed 
without a slip, te Mr. Ford’s surprise, and the 
mate growled his approbation. 

Charles spent the forenoon sleeping, and 
throughout the afternoon he played games 





passed, and Charles was left alone. 


in him. 
threatened: it was in vain. 


said, it was “too rich for his blood.” At 
the end of a month it was taken for granted 
that he could not learn, and that further 
attempts to teach him would be a waste of 
Standing alone in his mental incapacity, 


I can’t | Charles did not occupy an enviable position. 
It’s too rich for my blood!” and | Many men would have been excessively galled 
others | therein. 
wrought more persistently, and when the next | left ear, and clad only in undershirt and over- | with the shriek of his insane assailant. 


He was not. With his cap over his 
| alls, he did what was given him to do and 
asked no questions, glad to let others think for 


| him. 


Seriously to despise the fellow was 
| impossible. We could only take him as light- 


heartedly as he took himself. 


| After matters had thus adjusted themselves, 


they sought out Mr. Ford on the quarter-deck | Charles was within one of being the happiest | 


|man on board. That one spoiled all. It was 
| Whiskey. Because he had tasted the shame 
|of failure and ridicule, he knew better than 
others how bitter that shame might become 
| with careful nursing. He had chaffed Charles 


| from the first, and after his admitted and final | 


| failure, chaffing gave place to active and per- 
| sistent bullying by Whiskey. 

| Dutchy first brought the matter to my 
attention, and it did not take me long to see 
that something was wrong. Charles’s fine 
recklessness had disappeared. His amusing 
chatter had ceased. He sought to be alone, 
and spent much time muttering to himself, 
with queer peerings and gestures. I talked 
with Dutchy. 

“What do you suppose it is?” I asked. 

“It’s dat Vhiskey,” he replied. “Dat pig 
haf shust vear his life oudt, und dere vill pe 
drouble soon.” 
| Dutchy had been the first to see beneath the 

surface, and his prophecy was too well fulfilled. 
| One afternoon, when we were washing down 
decks during the first dog-watch, I heard 
| Charles’s voice behind me, but so changed that 
| I turned to see what the meaning was. There 
steod our reckless, feckless Charles, face to 
| face with Whiskey. There was an expression 





with Cabendy Man. The next day Dutchy 
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in his eyes which I had never seen before in 
any man’s. I saw it once afterward, and do 


For days afterward all interest centred | not desire to see it again. 
The men helped, the officers 
Charles was 
ever ready and good-natured, but, as he 


In a tone that crackled with nervousness 
Charles said, ““Well, hang it!’’ Then, like the 
crack of a bullet on steel, his voice jumped up 
an octave, and he shrieked, with blood-flaming 
face, “Hit me! Hit me!” 

It was the act of a man in a paroxysm of 
insanity. Whiskey turned gray with terror 

rand looked for a way of escape; but there 
| was none. Instead, like the flash of a rapier, 
Charles leaped upon him and flung him to the 
deck, Whiskey’s shuddering groan mingling 


If the result had depended on us, I fear that 
| Whiskey would have fared worse than he did. 

Perhaps we did not greatly care. But Mr. 
Ford, who was in charge of the deck, had seen 
the outburst and shouted, “You, Charles!’’ in 
a terrible voice. 

For once, however, his words fell unheeded. 
With hands and teeth Charles was worrying 
the man beneath him, and growling and snarl- 
ing like a dog. The mate seized him with the 
intention of hurling him across the deck; but 
to his surprise, as well as to ours, he could not 
move him; and it was only after a fierce 
struggle that he was torn off. 

Spoiled of his prey, the madman glared for 
an instant, then sprang into the mate’s very 
face. Utterly off guard, the latter fell like a 
log; something cracked, and he lay limp. 
Then the very dreadfulness of the moment 
made us act. Before Charles could make 
another movement we had seized and bound 
him. 

The captain came out of his cabin. When he 
saw how matters stood, he commanded four of 
the men to carry the mate below, and had 
Charles stripped to the waist and tied in the 
shrouds. As the many-stranded rope’s end 
was being raised for the first stroke, Dutchy 
rolled up to the captain and said, “Vill you ledt 
me say von vord, captain?” 

“Yes, if you’re quick about it.’’ 

“Vell, den, sir, Sharles vas nodt to plame ad 
all. Dat Vhiskey haf peen ad him efer since 
he haf gome oudt. He haf shust vear Sharles 
oudt py hiss pullyin’, und dat iss how dis vas 
happen, sir.’’ 

The captain looked at Charles, but Charles 
was looking at Dutchy, with a strange expres- 
sion on his face. 

“How is that, Fred?” the captain asked of a 
man near him. 

“That’s right, sir. All the men ’ll say so, sir.’ 

The captain thought for a space, then pointed 
to Charles and said, “Untie this man. Go 
for’ard,; Charles, and behave yourself. But I 
won’t answer for you when Mr. Ford gets on 
deck again. You’ve broken his leg.” 

The men went forward, Charles following at 
Dutchy’s heels. For several days nothing was 
talked of but the fight. Then it began to be 
forgotten by all except the chief three. There 
were reasons why they should remember. 
Charles followed Dutchy like a faithful dog, 
and was too happy for words when he had 
opportunity of working or sitting beside him. 

Fear and pain kept Whiskey to his bunk. 
When he again took his place among us we 
were filled with pity. He was seriously 
injured. He looked fearfully at Charles. The 
latter stood staring at him for some seconds. 
This was succeeded by a fit of trembling. One 
of the men who was looking on exclaimed : 

“You'd better git out o’ sight, Whiskey, as 
quick as you can!” 

“Sharles, goume und help me mit dis seizin’,’’ 
| said Dutchy. 

Whiskey hurried away. Charles, giving him 
| no further heed, hastened to Dutchy, grinning 
| with pleasure because he could be with him. 
| Although the first meeting of the two after 
| their fight passed thus without actual violence, 
| it was made plain to us that Charles had not 

forgotten, and that his insanity was liable to 
| break forth again at any time. 
| While we were asking one another what we 
| could do to prevent further trouble, a voice said, 
““Mate’s on deck.”’ 

Instantly there was a scramble to get a good 
| look at him. His face had lost some of its 
brown, and one foot was slippered. A rude 
crutch lay beside him within easy reach. Once 
on deck, his recovery was rapid, and he was 
soon at his post again. 

Mr. Ford was not a cruel man; only a 
| Strong-willed, hard-tempered one, accustomed 
|to rule. During the weeks of his confinement 

and suffering he had nourished one thought, 
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namely, that he had been beaten under the eyes 
of his men by the least capable man among the 
crew. 

As a result, he resamed his eommand filled 
with a savage impatienee to avenge his shame. 

During all the weeks that we had been out 
Charles had lost much sleep. His punishment 
for not learning ropes and compass was still 
upon him. That allowed him only six hours of 
sleep ovt of the twenty-four, and in time that 
would affect unfavorably any man; much more | 
a man mentally disordered, as was Charles. 

Now, with the mate daily before him, his last 
bit of nerve seemed to vanish. He did nothing 
right, and was always falling .asleep. He fell 
asleep one night while on lookout. The officer 
of the watch suddenly saw a large ship clese at 
hand. “Hard up!’ he yelled to the man at the 
wheel, and at the same time he sprang to the 
rail and let go the braces, all the time shouting 
for the watch. 

After peril of collision had been narrowly 
averted he made inquiries, and when he 
learned that Charles was the eulprit, 
ordered him into the foretop. When the 
mate came on deck he was still there. 

“Let him stay,” said the mate. “It'll 
do him good.” 

The sun grew hot and beat down 
pitilessly. Noon came, and still he stood 
there. After dinner the mate sent a 
man to call him down. He had been 
up there ten hours, and had not tasted 
food or drink since the previous night. 
The man to whom the order had been 
given called, “Charles, Mr. Ford says, 
‘Come down!’ ” 

There was no response. 

“You, Charies,” he called again, ||| 
‘“eome down! Mr. Ford says, ‘Come 
down.’ ”’ 

No reply. The man went up inte the 
top. Charles had knotted his sash into 
the rigging to save himself from falling, 
and was unconscious. How long he 
had been in that state no one knew, but it was 
hours before he recovered, and he was physically 
weak for days. 

In due time we reached our port, Santa Cruz 
de Teneriffe, and forgot all past unpleasantness 
in the excitement of the shore. The second 
morning after our arrival was oppressively hot. 
The sun glared, red-eyed, through eopper-colored 
clouds. Not a breath of air stirred. 

The captain had spent the night ashore, and 
had ordered a boat sent from the ship for him 
in the morning. In command of the mate the | 
boat started shoreward with a crew that ineluded 
Whiskey, Charles, Dutehy and me. Dutchy was 
bow, Whiskey amidships, Charles stroke. 

Before we were half-way to the shore the mate, 
who had been looking over his shoulder, curned 
quickly and eried, “Pull, men! Pull! There’s—” 
But before he could say more a flash of light- 
ning overspread all the heavens, followed by 
peal upon peal of thunder. 

Darkness filled the air and we were conscious 
only of one deep, tense, awful roaring. Right 
under our lee lay a reef, at whieh the waves, 
suddenly stricken into thunderous fury, leaped 
wildly in cruel, greenish-gray billows, te break 
beyond in towering, white-seething surges. 

Thither we were being swept, and our only 
chance of escape lay in reaching the mole, behind 
whieh we should find shelter. On the seaward 
end was an old flight of stone steps running ap 
from the water. Driven inte the steps were 
humerous iron rings and bolts, to which the 
boatmen were accustomed to fasten their beats 
when they landed. <f we could reach even that 
outermost end, there was a bare chance of safety. 

But despite our utmost efforts at the oars, we 
were likeiy to be swept past. Life was not more | 
thau twenty feet away, but it might as weil have | 
been twenty miles. 

“Charles, can you jump that?” asked the mate. 

Charles sheok his head without so much as 
looking round. 

Dutchy stood up, with the line in his hand. 
The mate peered into the darkness trying to 
measure the distance. 

“When I say the word, jump for your life!” he 
said 








When Charles heard his words to Dutchy, he 
lost a stroke and leaned forward, as one who is 
not sure that he has heard aright. 

“You, Charles!” roared the mate. 

But, as on the day of the fight, his words fell 
on heedless ears. For Charles’s place was 
empty. He sprang forward, pushed Dutchy 
back into the bottom of the boat, snatched the 
line from his hand, and as we rose to the top of | 
a wave, leaped over the intervening space of wild | 
water. | 

He struck the steps, over which the sea | 
‘was now breaking, threw out an arm, slipped | 
and disappeared in a great breaker that swept | 
past on a level with the top of the mole. | 

Our boat swung round under the lee into quiet | 
water. Charles’s last movement had slipped the | 
line over one of the iron bolts, and strange to | 
say, it held just long enough to draw us into| 
safety. | 

The storm passed in a few hours. No one said | 
much. The mate muttered under his esatt, | 
“I’m sorry! The man was true to his friend.” | 
Dutchy stood up in his place at the bow and | 
looked along the reef and down the shore, with 
big tears running down his face unheeded. 
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We did not find Charles that day, but the next | 

morning at low tide we found him half a mile | 

down the shore. His face was not the face of Dart had said that he “allowed to settle down 
a fool, nor was madness the expression of his | soon and school the children some.” 


been heard to regret that her children “didn’t 
have a chance to get any schooling,’ and Mr. 


eyes, that were at last to have sleep enough. We| But Louisa knew her father well, and she 
buried him in the little Spanish cemetery. 


have not seen the spot since we sailed away in | “Pa will never settle down to stay a year in one 


1| meant no disrespect when she said to herself, | lips 


the summer of 1881, but Dutchy has been there 
in honor of the memory of the unfortunate man, 
who “gave his life for his friend.’ 

W. F. SKERRYE. 


——- > —_—_—_—_——_ 


** LOUISY.” 


ROM the spirit of unrest Andrew Dart 

was never free until he rested from 
all things of this life. His old 
mother, when he was preparing 
to migrate from Iowa to Nebraska 
with his wife and children, said, 
“He won’t stay in Nebrasky any 
length of time after he gets there. 
He won’t stay in any 
place very long. It 
wouldn’t s’prise me to 
see him coming up out 
of his grave in a week 
to move to some other 
burying-ground. He’d 
never stay put ten min- 
utes in one place when 
he was a baby. He 
was always and forever 
on the move. I did 
think he’d settle down 
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but no, he’d lived in 
eight different states 
when he’d been married 
ten years. His wife is 
one of the easy-going, 
don’t-care kind, and so 
they trail around, hard- 
ly staying long enough 
in one plaee for Andy to get a chance to vote.” 

The nomadic Darts were now “trailing” from 
Towa to Nebraska for no other reason than that 
vaguely expressed by Mr. Dart, when he “reck- 
oned Nebrasky was a pretty good country.” 
Mrs. Dart was slightly more definite when she 
said that “folks had been known to take up a 
quarter section of government land in Nebrasky, 
and sell it in town lots for hundreds of dollars a 
lot in ten years,”’ 

But what really impelled them to the journey 
was simply a desire to be “a-going somewheres.” 

So the ereaky old wagon, 
with its dingy canvas cover 


‘* Loursy.’” 


when he got a family, | 


place until he settles into his grave—poor pa!” 

The girl regarded her father’s nomadie tendency 
as something for which he was no more respon- 
sible than he would have been responsible for a 
tendency toward epilepsy or consumption. He 
was “built that way,” and she often said, in 
answer to her own questionings, “I guess some 
of pa’s folks must have been gipsies, and he 
takes after them.” 

It was many weeks before the rickety wagon 
reached the Nebraska line, and when it did it 
left Mrs. Dart across the border in Iowa, a way- 
farer no longer, for her earthly wanderings were 
done. 


When the wagon was a day’s journey from 
her mother’s grave, Louisa found some wild 
flowers by a little stream, and said to her father, 
“T’ll go back with them, pa, if you’ll wait here. 
Ma always liked these little white and pink 
grass flowers, and she shall have some growing 
on her grave.” 

“You’re a good girl, Louisy,” said Andrew 
Dart, huskily. “Yes, I'll wait here, and take 
eare of the children and the critters.” And so 
Louisa rode back under a burning July sun, with 
a little basket of the flowers carefully packed and 
resting on the pommel of the saddle before her. 

Andrew Dart was never the same man after 
| the easy-going companion of so many of his 
wanderings had gone, and a month later, when 
the wagon was far out on a treeless Nebraska 
plain, when the heat was shimmering over all 
the great waste, when the skies were brassy and 
the wind like a flame, he lay quiet and rigid 
under a blanket in the scant. shade of the wagon, 
his restless spirit gone forth on the ultimate and 
unknown journey. 

The loungers lying or sitting in the shade of 
the small, reddish-brown depot in the shabby, 
treeless little town a mile from the Dart wagon 
were speculating as to who “them movers” might 
be, when they saw a girl coming from the wagon 
over the plain toward them. Her sallow cheeks 
were tear-stained and her voice was unsteady 
when she reached the depot and spoke to the 
men. 

“My father is dead out at that wagon, and 
there is no one but my little sister and two little 
brothers to help me do anything. Will some 
of you men come out and help us do what | can’t 

de my own self?” 
Every man was on his 











lying limply over the bows, 
and its pair of bony old roan 
horses, might have been seen 
moving ona dusty Iowa‘road 
one May day a good many_ 
years ago. In and attached 
to the wagen were the earth- 
ly possessions of the Darts. 
The heads of a dozen ehiek- 
ens were thrust from a coop 
attached to’ the rear end. 
An “ornery” dog trotted 
along, with its red tongue 
lolling ont of its mouth, 
under the wagon. A lean 
and refractory cow was 
driven by its owner behing. 

Mrs. Dart, in a faded green 
and black ealico dress and a 
sunbonnet of the same mate- 
rial, sat on the driver’s seat,” ¢ | 
with the reins in her sum. 
browned hands, Two of her 
children, Minty and Roddy, 
sat by her side, and two 
more, Louisa and Dave, sat 
on the bedding under the 
canvas cover. 

The wagon had reached 
the top of a high and sandy 
hill, when Mrs, Dart turned 
her head half-way around, 
and said, “Louisy !” 

“Weli, ma?” 

“You set up here and drive 
a spell, and let me lop down 
on the bedding a little while. The sun’s been so 
hot all day it’s given me a misery in my head.” 

“All right, ma.” 

Mrs. Dart climbed down from the high front 
seat, and the girl climbed up and took the reins. 
She was thin and sallow, with mouse-colored 
hair and a stub of a nose almost covered with 
freckles ; but she had clear, bright eyes, and her 
mouth and the poise of her head indicated force 
of character. Her Grandmother Dart only put 
into words what everyone who knew the girl felt, 
when she said that “Andy’s Louisa would 
amount to something if she had a chance.” 

Louisa herself could not have stated definitely 
what her ambition was. She only knew that 
she longed for something better than she had 


ever known, and that she wished that her father 


and mother were more “like other folks.”” When 
the migratory Darts passed town and country 
schoolhouses, Louisa felt an almost unbearable 
sense of her own ignorance. She could hardly 
read at fifteen years of age, and her writing was 
worse than that*of some children of six. 

Even Mrs. Dart, easy-going as she was, had 














“THE WAGON HAD REACHED 
THE TOP OF A HIGH 
AND SANDY HILL.”’ 


feet in an instant, and 
one of the roughest-look- 
- pon ing said, ““You go right 





into my house, sissy. 


road with the brown 


wife, an’ you stay with 
her, an’ us fellers’ll go 
right out an’ see to 


g @ 


ev’rything an’ bring the little folks in all right.” | 

This man was known as “Cap” Haskins. 
Humble as was his home, he was what the 
people of Plainsburg called “well fixed.” He| 
owned a large herd of cattle roaming in the | 
valley land of the plains, and there were rumors 
that a silver-mine in which he had an interest 
was panning out well in Colorado. 

Had Cap Haskins been sole owner of the 
most profitable silver-mine in Colorado, it is 
doubtful if he and his wife would have materially 
changed their style of living. They had “roughed 
it” for so many years that they had no taste for 
the refinements and luxuries of life, and while 
their house was the best in Plainsburg, it was a 
rough wooden building, plainly but eomfortably 
furnished, a home from which the wayfarer was 
never sent away hungry. Mr. and Mrs. Cap 
Haskins were childless, “which was a pity,” 
said Plainsburg, “because Cap and Polly 
Haskins had hearts big enough for a family as 
big as Brigham Young’s.”’ 

When Cap returned to his home he bore in 








his strong arms little Minty, the youngest of the 


It’s ‘that house up the |, 
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Dart children, not yet four years old, and he led 
by the hand six-year-old Roddy, while Dave, 
a bey of ten, held his brother’s other hand. 
Putting Minty imto her sister’s outstretched 
arms, Cap said, when he saw Louisa’s quivering 


“Now don’t you cry, sissy; we'll stand by you. 
We've carried your pa to Dan Jarvis’s house 
across the road, an’ Tom Jackman has put the 
horses up in his stable, an’ you children are to 
stay right here with us. We're sorry, an’ we’re 
your friends.’’ 

He laid his great rough hand lightly on Minty’s 
‘yellow curls as he spoke, and Louisa, looking 
up through her tears, said, ““We’re very much 
obliged to you.” 

The next afternoon Andrew Dart was laid in 
the dreary little Plainsburg cemetery, and his 
orphaned children went back to Cap Haskins’s 
home, where Louisa sat trying to think what she 
should do now, when Cap came and sat down 
by her side, and said : 

“Now, see here, sissy, I’ve got a little story 1 
want to tell you. I haven’t told it to you before, 
because I thought I’d rather wait until after 
we'd laid your pa away, an’ you’d be talkin’ 
about goin’ on. Now you just listen quietly to 
me, for I’ve got something mighty strange to tell 
you. 

“Fourteen years ago I was poorer than 
your pa ever was. I knew what it was to be 
hungry an’ not have a eent to buy food. More’n 
that, I was sick—just barely able to craw] around. 
It was out in Missouri, an’ I was bound for 
the Rocky Mountains, alone an’ on foot, for I’d 
no money to get there any other way, an’ I wes 
tryin’ to work my way out to the mining 
regions. But I’d had chills an’ fever so much | 
was too weak to do anything, an’ I reckon there 
never was on top of the earth a more discouraged 
man than I was one hot July day at about 
sundown, when I was hoofin’ it along the dusty 
road out in western Missouri. 

“I’d been refused food an’ told that they didn't 
feed tramps at two places where I had asked for 
something to eat. It was the first time in my 
life I’d ever been brought to beggin’ food, an’ it 
nigh about killed me to come to it an’ to be 
refused in that way. I’d made up my mind that 
I'd starve before I’d ask again, when I came to 
some movers camped by the road. They hada 
wagon an’ a little tent that they’d set up under 
a tree. They was a man an’ his wife an’ a little 
baby. 

“The woman was gettin’ supper when I came 
to them, an’ the man was lyin’ on a blanket 
playin’ with the baby. The woman was fryin’ 
bacon an’ makin’ coffee, am’ the smell of it, 
reachin’ me out in the road, nigh about drove me 


| wild, | was so faint an’ hungry. All that I had 


of any earthly value was a pretty good pocket- 
knife, an’ I took it out an’ went up to the man, 
an’ | said: 

“‘I’m sick an’ starvin’, an’ I’ve no money,’ 
says I. ‘Will you give me a cup of coffee an’ a 


fence. Or, say, I’ll go | piece of bread for this knife?’ 
with you an’ tell my | 


“Well, the man he sat up on the blanket, an’ 
he says, ‘No, I won’t give you a cup of coffee 
nor a piece of bread for that knife, but 1°!] give 
you all the coffee you ean drink an’ all of such 

as we’ve got to eat free of charge, because 1’ 
be ashamed to do anything less for a sick an’ 
hungry man.’ 

“Then he turned to his wife, an’ said, ‘Put 
some more bacon into the skillet, an’ make 
about a quart more coffee, ma;’ an’ she says, 
‘Sure,’ an’ looked so friendly an’ good-like 
that her word sounded like musie in my ears. 

“Well, my child, they made me stay all 
night with them an’ sleep in the wagon, 
while they slept in the tent, for they said | 
didn’t look fit to lie out all night in the dew. 
The next mornin’ I was ragin’ with fever, 
an’ for a week I laid there, an’ that: man au’ 
woman stayed right there an’ took care of 
me. Then they carried me with them another 
week, when we had to part company, fot 
we were goin’ different ways. 

“I hadn’t a penny to give them, an’ I’ll 
always remember how that woman said, ‘If 
you think you owe us anything, you can pay 
it by bein’ good to some one else as poor al’ 
needy as you are now ;’ an’ I’ve tried to pay 
the debt in that way. 

“I took the man’s name an’ the name of 
the town he was goin’ to, an’ when | struck 
it rich in a Colorado mine I wrote to him, but 
the letter came back from the dead-letter office, 
an’ L never saw that big-hearted man again until 
L saw him dead out there on the plain yesterday 
—poor feller!’ 

Louisa looked up with shining eyes. “Father!” 
she said. 

“He was the man I’ve told you about, an’ your 
mother was the woman, an’ you was the little 
baby !”” 

“It was like father and mother,” said Louisa. 

“Tt was like a warm- an’ generous-hearted mat) 
an’ woman. I’ve never forgotten it, an’ I can’t 
tell you how glad I am for the chance to pay ™) 
debt of thanks to their children. Now you’re all 
to stay right here for the present. My wife an’ 
I have planned to go te Denver in the fall, an’ 
you shall go with us. There are good schools 
there. Mebby we'll stay there right along; but 
wherever we go, the whole four of you go with 
us. My wife an’ I have often talked of adoptin’ 
a boy an’ a girl, an’ we just rejoice at the leadii’ 
to adopt two boys an’ two girls, an’ let the 
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expense of ’em put some of the money we’ve 
got in bank into circulation, while the care of ‘em 
will keep us from gettin’ selfish an’ self-centred. 
We'll do our best to make smart an’ useful cit- 
izens out of the four of you.” 

Now when eight years later Louisa visited her 
grandmother, that astute and venerable lady 
said: 

“She’s the smartest Dart I’ve ever seen; but 
| always said Louisa would amount to something 
if she had the chanee, and she has had the 
chance. It almost makes me vain to have four 
grandchildren coming out as Andy’s children are 
coming out!” J. L. HARBOUR. 
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ADVANCED LIFE. 


The hours ere yet the sun was high were like eternities ; 
But p+ 6 how swift the shadows run, how near the 
ne 


Century. C. William Lawton. 
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The Story of a Bee-Farm. 

In Four Chapters.—Chapter III. 

O boys it may seem a trifling 
matter to climb up thirty- 
five feet or more in a 
tree, but girls will readily 
understand what courage 
Leona showed in trying 
to get up to the swarm 
of bees in the top of the 
great basswood. She had 
never climbed a tree be- 
fore, except, perhaps, a 
low appletree. She had 
never even climbed a 
ladder. But she was 
resolved not to lose that 
. swarm of bees. 

With slow, grim deter- 
mination Leona went up, round by round, and 
with clumsy fortitude she clambered upward 
from limb to limb after reaching the large lower 
branches of the basswood. All the assistance I 
could give her was the advice, “Don’t look 
down!” 

She was embarrassed by her skirts, but much 
nore by Mother Doloff’s cries and shrieks to her 
to come down. “Oh, you’ll fall! You'll break 
your bones! Come down! As your mother, I 
command you to come down this instant!” 
Forgetful even of her fear of bees, Mrs. Doloff 
rushed forth toward the foot of the ladder as 
Leona climbed higher. 

Leona is one of the best of daughters, but she | 
appeared scarcely to notice these impotent out- | 
cries. She had her mother’s living to earn up 
there. Steadying herself with one arm around 
the trunk of the tree, she peep ed outward through 
her veil at the bees, then began resolutely to saw | 
the branch on the outermost limbs of which they 
were clustered. 

Mrs. Strong had advised us never to saw off a 
limb in such cases, but rather to jar off, or scrape 
off, the bees into a pan, but in this case the bees | 
were clustered so high that there was no 
way except to saw off the branch and lower 

. it to the ground. Stephen had already tied 
the line to it. 

As Leona sawed, the branch bent over, 
but was not severed. But as she thought 
that it would break off, she dropped the 
saw and seized the line; still the branch 
hung by an inch of tough wood. 

“Oh dear,” she called down to me, 
“what shall [ do now? For, O Edith, 
they do get into my clothes and -sting me 
horribly !” 

“You come down and let me go up!” I 
cried, heroically. 

The bad management of Leona’s clothing 
rendered her an easy prey to numbers of 
the irate insects, now angered by the jar 
and movements of the branch. She had 
been stung in seven or eight places. Let 
it not be set down against her courage that - 
she descended with eyes suffused and a 
quivering lip—to seek hasty refuge in a 
sheep-pen indoors, in order to free herself 
from the insidious bees. 

Stephen’s nose was of vast size now, and 
he would not go up again, so the time 
had come to display my pluck. Veil and 
gloves I had already put on, and tightening 
my clothing by the use of a few elastic 
bands, I secured the fallen saw and started 
up the ladder. 1 could not but notice, 
even in the excitement of the moment, that 
Mother Doloff was viewing my ascent 
philosophically. 

It is truly astonishing how much higher 
a ladder or a tree seems when looking down 
from it than when looking up from the foot 
into it. I made that discovery very soon. 
Giddiness and nausea seized me. I thought that ! 
Ishould surely fall, yet I still cambered upward. 
A bee suddenly “touched” me through the sleeve 
of my jacket; the lancinating thrill of its sting 
dispelled my dizziness. 

Having once got started, like Jack on his | 
beanstalk, I could have climbed to the top of all | 












things, I think, if the tree had only held out. It | attentive pupils to-day! I am going to put a| 





| her tormentors and come forth again, so 


|the bees, and then, with soft little 
|brushes of green sweet-balm stalks, 
| we literally drove and gently pushed 
| those bees into it. 


half-severed branch, which a few rubs with the 
saw sufficed to cut free. Before 1 could drop 
the saw and lay hold of the line, the branch 
toppled downward and fell, striking the ground 
with such foree that most of the bees in the 
cluster slid off upon a wisp of weeds. Many of 
them winged their way to the belfry, but the 
bulk of the buzzing mass adhered to the weeds, 
for the queen bee was with them, and 
the scouts which they had sent out to 
look for a hollow tree, or some other 
habitation, had not returned to them. 
Leona had now freed herself from 


she set the hive on the weeds beside 


Once we caught a 
glimpse of the queen crawling amidst 
the wriggling black mass. This, of 
course, was the old queen of the belfry 
swarm. It was her presence which 
induced them to remain in the hive. 

To make matters more secure, we 
spread a sheet over the top of the hive 
and fastened the edges of it down to 
the ground with strips of board and 
stones. 

By sunset we found that the bees 
had gone up into the hive. It was 
then set on its stand. Next day the 
bees were seen to be at work, fetching 
pollen industriously, and they gave us 
no further trouble. 

I had been stung three times, but was 
lucky compared with poor Leona, on 
whom I found ten large, puffy, red and 
white tumors. In spite of salt and 
water and ammonia, she passed an 
uncomfortable afternoon, but felt no ill effects 
by the next day. 

This was our first hard experience with bees ; 
we thought it a victory, and at once wrote a full 
account of it to Mrs. Strong. 

Her reply was simply, “I am coming to see 
you next week,”’ and she sent us, in advance, 
five hives at cost price. 

She came on the following Thursday, with the 
intention of returning by an evening train as 
before, but after looking at our bees and casting 
a sharp glance at the belfry, she changed her plan. 

“1 shall have to stay till to-morrow,” she said. 
“There is some hard work to be done here. 

“In the first place,” she continued, “I want 
you to send Stephen to that neighbor whe lent 
us his long ladder last winter, and borrow a 
scythe and snath; one that will cut well You 
must remove all that grass about your hives, and 
keep it cut snug hereafter, so as to have the 
ground dry beneath and about the stands of 
the hives. Dank grass fosters mold that harbors 
the beesnmoth. And, Stephen boy, while you 
‘are there, borrow that long ladder again. I 
think I shall want it.” 

The afternoon was cloudy and damp; the 
bees were mostly in their hives. 

“All the better,” Mrs. Strong remarked, “for 








‘*LEONA BEGAN RESOLUTELY TO SAW THE BRANCH.’’ 


we have to begin the job of Italianizing; but 
first 1 -want you to see the golden queens I have 
brought you.” 


She opened a large box and showed us three | 


nucleus swarms in little miniature hives, con- 
taining Italian queens. , 
“Now, girls,” she exclaimed, “you must be 


the first step toward introducing one of these 
Italian gold queens, for there must not be two 
queens in one hive at the same time. I cannot 
remain long enough to complete the process of 
| transferring her, but I can tell you just how to 
| proceed during the next fortnight. As your bees 


are strangers to me, I shall put on a veil and | 
gloves, and you had better do the same.” 





A HERD OF SOME THIRTY CATTLE. 


After opening the hive, she took out the frames 
containing comb, and pointing to the brood-cells, 
showed us where several queen-cells had already 
been constructed. 

“This hive would have sent out a colony 


| remarked, “but as you are going to Italianize 
it, and want to put on boxes and make honey 
this year, we had better destroy these queen- 
cells, and keep all the bees at work throughout 
‘the summer filling boxes. Swarming can be 
controlled, like everything else about an apiary. 
To have all your bees under perfect control in 
all particulars is the secret of success. 

“Your bees must be in hives where they can 
be controlled. I now manage every hive of 
my bees completely. If I want honey, I have my 
bees make it; if I want, swarms, I have certain 


of raising queens and nucleus swarms. My 
will is law with my bees. Never leave anything 
have their own way. It is best neither for them 
nor for their owner.” 

‘ After this object-lesson Leona and I each used 





Under Mrs. Strong’s direction we next trans- 
| ferred the bees and comb from one of the hives, 
bought with the bees at Sandridge, 
to a better hive, into which honey- 
boxes could easily be put. 

“And now we come to something 
really difficult,’ observed our ener- 
zetic instructor, ““which is the reason 
i decided to remain overnight. 
Your great belfry swarm is no doubt 
picturesque, but you can never have 
a well-regulated apiary with that 
swarm located up there. It is a 
constant menace to your other hives, 
and a disturber of good order. [ 


it under control.” 
“But how can that be done?” I 
exclaimed. 


taking, but with your permission | 
will try to capture it and divide it 
into two or three distinct swarms. 
That is why | sent for that long 
ladder again. 

“What I propose to do,’’ she con- 
tinued, “is to climb up there very 
early tomorrow morning, smoke 
the bees, remove the lattices one 
at a time, take ont the combs and 
as many of the bees as possible, 
and put them in hives. ‘The roof is 
not very steep, and I think by put- 
ting on rubber shoes I can stand on 
it beside the belfry as I work.” 

She entered on this undertaking 
the following 
o'clock. Three of the lattices were 
first covered over with mosquito- 
netting. Smoke was then blown in 
plentifully, and combs sufficient to 
fill three hives removed. ‘These combs contained 
both honey and brood. 

All the remaining comb in the belfry was then 
removed, and a mass of candied honey in the 
bottom scraped out and carefully sent down the 
ladder. Stephen and Sam assisted materially 
in this part of the work. 

Seven queen-cells were found, showing that 


was Sam who halted me, shouting from the | cigar into this ‘smoker,’ and smoke one of your | young queens would soon have hatched and new 
corner of the meeting-house, “You’ve got past it! | native swarms of black bees, just to subdue their | swarms issued. 


You've got past it!” 


In fear and trembling I descended to the| native queen, and take her out. 


tempers. I shall then open the hive, find the 
That will be 





| By smoking them freely and by sprinkling 
| with water, the bees were kept suidued to 


swarm in the course of a few days,” she | 


hives swarm; if I want brood, I have it; and so | 


about a beehive to chance. Bees are never to | 


the smoker, opened a hive, and found the queen. | 


advise you to fetch it down and get | 


“It may prove a difficult under- | 


morning at four | 


|some extent, and about three quarts were 
transferred bodily into each of the three hives. 
The entrances of the hives were then closed with 
wire gauze, and the hives eased down the ladder 
with a rope and set on stands. Mrs. Strong 
advised supplying these three hives with feed 
and water, and keeping them shut up till queens 
| could be introduced into them. 

All the lattices of the old belfry 
were then tightly closed, to prevent 
bees from reéntering. 

“I don’t mind saying that I am 
tired!” Mrs. Strong exclaimed, when 
our task was finished. “That is the 
most radical and difficult operation I 
ever performed on bees, and I shall 
be anxious to know whether it suc- 
ceeds.”’ 

We promised to write to her twice 
a week; and I may say here that two 
of the swarms thus hived remained 
where we had placed them and did 
well. The third swarm either lost 
or killed two Italian queens in suc- 
cession, and dwindled to a few hun- 
dred in number, when their combs 
were ruined by the larve of the bee- 
moth before we -were aware of their 
condition. 

In July Doctor Bird, Miss Stein- 
heim and three others of our former 
party came to see us, but there were 
now too many bees about the old 
meeting-house for them to remain long. 
Leona and [ were, moreover, too much 
engrossed in our new venture to play 
as much as formerly, for our seven 
swarms of bees were now gathering 
box-honey, and boxes required shifting 
frequently. Five nucleus swarms 
| were also being brought forward. 

The box-honey, stored in one of the closely 
shut sheep-pens of the old house, was a great 
care; in spite of our vigilance, the moth-miller 
| gained access to it twice. 

After much consultation with Doctor Bird ana 
others of our friends, we named our apiary “The 
Mount Ceylon Bee-Farm,’”’ and had labels 
printed bearing this name to attach to each box 
of honey. The name of “Belfry Bee-Farm,” 
first suggested, was given up as being on the 
whole inadvisable. 

There were no Italian bees except ours in that 
region, and we heard that farmers living four 
miles away noticed our golden bees in their 
fields of Alsike clover. The hard-working little 
creatures often returned With their loads so 
nearly tired out that they would drop to the 
ground in front of the hives. To aid them, we 
arranged “‘bee-boards,” set aslant from the earth 
to the stands, so that the fatigued insects could 
crawl up home. 

Our first serious mishap occurred in August, 
when two country drovers allowed a restive herd 
of some thirty cattle to turn in at our yard 
and run tumultuously among our -hive-stands, 
Three hives were upset, and one of them was 
considerably damaged. Naturally the bees were 
furiously angry. As always happens at such 
alarms, they devoured a great deal of honey, and 
were retarded from working for several days, 
The drovers went on their way without making 
us reparation. 

Less than a fortnight later Farmer Horr’s 
horse, which often fed along the roadside by 
night, knocked down a hive and was seriously 
stung. Its owner was a kind and obliging 
neighbor, and we did not like to make complaint 
as to the habits of his horse. The farmer, 
indeed, seemed to feel that his horse was the 
aggrieved party. 

After this Leona and I agreed that our bee- 
yard needed fencing; but we felt too poor to 
enclose it then, and it was not until a more 
alarming incident occurred that necessity drove 
us to it. 

Sam and Stephen were now living in a boys’ 
paradise, ranging about to fish and hunt very 
|} much as they pleased, for Mrs. Doloff exercised 
| no steady parental authority over them. In the 
course of their wanderings they discovered a 

“bee-tree,” and Leona and I thought we might 
reclaim this wild swarm and add it to our stock. 

Accordingly we all four set off for the bee-tree 
next morning, which was wet, laden with an 
ax, hive, smoker, buckets and sheet. The 
distance was about two miles, through woodland 
and over a high hill; and the tree was an aged, 
hollow beech, into which the bees had found an 
entrance through two or three holes made by 
| woodpeckers, at twenty-five or thirty feet from 
the ground. 
| A blow on the trunk of the tree demonstrated 
| plainly that the bees were there in force. As 
| for a number of odd scratches up and down the 
| tree, and certain tiny tufts of coarse hair adhering 
to the bark, we gave little heed to them, although 
the boys declared they had not been there when 
they had found the bees. 

Leona and | decided that the tree must be cut 
down. Stephen was therefore equipped with veil 
and gloves, and set to work to fell it. Fora 
long time he hacked away in the manner of a 
boy, and after he had misdirected a vast amount 
of effort, the old beech finally fell with a erash— 
the wrong way. 

But this was perhaps fortunate, for it struck 
across the trunk of another fallen tree and broke 
in two near the woodpecker-holes. A part of 
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the comb was thrown out and somewhat broken 
up by the shock. 

For some minutes the bees raged furiously , 
about their fallen habitation; but then rain 
began to fall, and they crept within and beneath 
the combs for the most part. ; 

Leona and I now approached with the smoker, 
and succeeded in subduing the bees sufficiently | 
to take up the best part of the combs, both of 
honey and brood, and fasten them within the, 
comb-frames of our hive with twine. We then | 
looked the bees over, found their queen and | 
secured her within a little funnel of wire gauze, | 
and placed her in the hive. 

This done, we removed the bottom board of 
the hive, set it over the mass of bees amidst the 
broken comb and wood, and covered it with 
the sheet. Then hearing the call of the queen, 
most of the bees ascended into the hive and 
joined her. The entrances of the hive were then 
closed with wire gauze, and we transported it 
homeward, 

Besides the comb in the hive, we secured 
about forty pounds of broken honeycomb and 
honey, taking all that was left. 

The hive was set on a stand, and we congratu- | 
lated ourselves on having done a very good day’s 
work. Certainly we were very tired from our | 
long tramp and from carrying the hive so far, 
and in consequence were sleeping soundly at. 
. midnight, when Mrs. Doloff waked us. 

“There’s something round this house!” she 
exclaimed, in an alarmed whisper, shaking Leona 
by the arm. “I’m afraid there’sa burglar trying | 
to get in!” 

“Nonsense, mother!” said Leona, sleepily. 
“No burglar would waste his time here!” 





boards grating one on another in the direction of | doe’s carcass on an extemporized toboggan of | on a moose-hunt. 
I rose hastily to listen, and Leona | birch-bark, when, on approaching my cabin, I | and heonly rolled them more comfortably around 


our hives. 
came into my pen. 


THE YOUTH’S 


should be seven feet long, sharpened at the top 
' ends, and nailed at the top and bottom stringers 
of the fence with twenty-penny nails. Put the 
palings four inches apart. Such a fence will 
keep out cattle, horses, hogs or bears.” 

We soon had such a stockade, by hard work, 
and we have never suffered since from four- 
footed trespassers. 

Epitn AMES FAIRFIELD. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUFFERING AND SONG. 


| The mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness o 
the s 


train. 
Williams. 
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My Indian Guest. 









in a little log hut which I 


fowls of the air, with a 


and tea. 


oe: 


COMPANION. 


Being very tired, I lay down on my own couch 


| shortly after, but my last waking remembrance 


was of seeing the Indian sitting motionless before 
the fire, smoking his short pipe and gazing sol- 
emnly into the glowing coals. 

When I awoke in the morning he occupied 
the same position, but his pipe was gone and the 
kettle was boiling over the fire, which led me to 
infer that he had not sat there all night. I got 
up, and after a wash in an ice-bound, dugout 
wooden basin outside, with the temperature 
|at ten degrees below zero, I proceeded to get 
breakfast ready. 

I had supposed that my red man would leave 


f ' shortly after this meal, but his snow- shoe 


remained unrepaired, and he showed no inclina- 
tion for departure. He continued to smoke, 


while I spent the forenoon in storing away my 


| meat and in cutting fire-wood, and whenever I 


reéntered the cabin I found him sitting precisely 


little of civilization’s pork means something. 


W HAD spent the autumn as I had left him. 


He stayed for dinner, and it was not until well 


had built on the head’ on in the afternoon that he began to mend his 
waters of the Abittibi, in| snow-shoe. He finished it before dark, but of 
northern Ontario. I had | course I did not expect him to start that evening, 
lived chiefly upon the and I went to sleep, leaving him smoking before 
beasts of the field and the | the fire, just as on the night before. 


Now hospitality in the Northern wilderness 
It requires the sharing of 


| your last crust, if need be, with the stranger, for 


November’s first snows the next time you may be the stranger yourself. 
warned me to return to’ At the end of three days, however, I began to 
the city, but the charm of think that it was but just that my visitor should 
the forest life was too help to replenish the Jarder which he continued 
| powerful and I stayed on, laying up treasures of | voraciously to deplete. 


health and strength with every day that passed. | So, on arising early the fifth morning after his 
Early in December I was returning late from advent and finding the day suitable, I proposed 
Just then, however, we heard a noise of |a day’s still hunt, with the edible portion of a that he should take his gun and accompany me 


He was still in his blankets, 


| observed human tracks, not snow-shoe tracks, his body, and grunted contemptuously. 


The night was cloudy, but warm, and our | but apparently those of a man wading laboriously | 
through the four-feet-deep snow. They led in| 
heard distinctly the angry humming of our bees. | the direction of my shanty, and as I had seen no indolence, made me boil with sudden indignation. 


windows were raised. We could see little, but | 


“Oh, dear!’ sighed Leona. 
Farmer Horr’s old horse again ! 
Get up! Go ’long away, you 


“You go hunt,” he said. “Me mind camp.”’ 
This reply, coming from his greasy, dirty 


“I suppose it is | human face since September, when a party of | I made for him as he lay, and seizing his collar, 


pulled him out upon 
the floor and jerked 





old pest!’ she cried from the 
window. 

Then we heard an odd sort 
of a snort, unlike that of a 
horse. “I do believe that was 
a man!” Leona exclaimed. 
We began to feel frightened, 
and ran to wake Stephen and 
Sam. 

The boys justified our trust 
in them by rousing bravely to 
the emergency. Stephen was 
the possessor of a perilous old 
pistol which he had a bad habit 
of loading with loose gunpow- 
der and pebble-stones. “You 
keep still till I get my pistol!” 
he muttered. 

“Wait till I get my little 
bull’s-eye lantern !’”” Sam whis- 
pered, excitedly. 

They fumbled about in their 








him to his feet. 

“Then you'll get 
out of this shanty!” 
I exclaimed. “Va-t- 
en! Understand? 
Git!” 

He made one jump 
for his gun, but I was 
expecting that, and 
my double-barrel in- 
stantly covered him. 
I turned him out of 
the shanty, and threw 
after him his gun, his 
snow - shoes and all 
his belongings, with a 
big lump of cold roast 
venison ribs. He 
gathered up all these 
articles sullenly, and 
tying on his snow- 
shoes, tramped off up 








sheep-pen for some moments, 
scratching matches and mut- 
tering; then they both pushed 


““WHEN I AWOKE 


* * 


HE OCCUPIED THE SAME POSITION.”’ 


the hillside among the 
pines. 
Now that it was 


into Leona’s pen, where we were listening at the | mining prospectors passed through, I hurried | too late, I began a little to regret my act, for I 


window. Just then we heard a sound as of a 
hive toppling over on the ground, then a cracking | 
noise. 

“Get away from the window, girls!” whispered | 
Sam, with the authority of a masculine being. | 
“I’m a-going to flash my bull’s-eye on him! 
You fire, Steve, when I dazzle his eyes!” 

As much afraid of Stephen’s weapon as of the 
honey-thief, I retreated hastily to the window of 
my own pen, which I reached just in time to see 
a queer spectacle. Sam’s bull’s-eye lens had 
suddenly illumined a dark, moving object which 
rose up erect as tall as a man, certainly, uttering 
a dull, coughing sound! 

The bright beam danced to and fro, then 
steadied again on the black object, which 
suddenly raised its arms, brandishing them over 
its head, and backed away as if dazzled. It was 
a large, shaggy, black animal, rearing on its 
hind legs. 

Swinging its paws, it continued backing among 
the hives and striking wildly at the beam of | 
light. ‘Then Stephen’s old pistol cracked! The | 
light danced away at the report, but I heard the | 
creature making off into the woods. | 

“Bet you I hit him! Bet you I killed him!” | 
Stephen shouted; yet it is not likely that he had 
damaged the bear seriously. The report and | 
the light had frightened it away, but it might | 
return, and none of us ventured forth till morn- | 
ing. Sam swept his bull’s-eye ray about the | 
hives at intervals. 

At dawn we found one of our Italian swarms | 
in sorry plight, upset, and lying several feet 
away from its stand. Three of the honey-boxes | 
had fallen out, and one of them was broken 
open, but very few bees had been destroyed, and 
the queen was still in the hive. So much for 
the raid of the bear that had probably followed 
our trail home from the bee-tree, where it had 
gained a taste for honey. 

“You had better enclose your. bee-yard with a 
good strong fence,” Mrs. Strong wrote in reply 





to Leona’s letter- describing our adventure. 
“Have those boys cut palings three inches thick | 
from small trees in the woods. The palings | 


forward, reached my house, opened the rude 
door and went in. 

A bright fire was blazing in the big fireplace, 
and directly before the hearth sat a motionless 
man: He was evidently an Indian, for a striped 
blanket lay loosely around his shoulders, and his 
long black hair hung tangled on his neck. A 
double-barrelled gun was leaning against the 
wall near him, and on the floor lay a pair of wet 
snow-shoes. 

He did not even turn to look when I entered, 
and I, according to northland etiquette, paid no 
attention to him, but set about cutting up and 
cooking some of my recently killed venison. 
When the meal was ready, I handed my guest a 
heaping plate and a steaming bumper of tea, and 
sat myself down on the other side of the hearth 
with a similar regale. 

During the progress of the meal, which neces- 
sitated frequent refilling of the plates, I had a 
good opportunity to observe the Indian closely. 
He was dark-colored, very dirty, and about thirty 
| years old. His face wore the average Indian’s 





impenetrable look of stupidity, but it seemed to | 


me that there was a more than average amount of | 


viciousness and brutality in his countenance, as 
he silently and voraciously devoured the venison 
and “damper” until the supply was exhausted. 

When no more food was offered, he lighted his 
| pipe and condescended to give me an explanation 
of his presence in a mixture of English, Anglicized 
| French and Chippewayan. 

“Me come far; yes, from there. Heap snow; 
ver’ froid; Injun heap cold. No deer, no caribou, 
no mooin (bear). Enfin, my racket he’s broke out 
hees cross-bar,—and me got for to wade in snow 
so high, an’ I most cold to death,—die for sure 
if no reach cabin. Voila!” and he produced 


| 


the snow-shoe in question, of which the forward | 


eross-bar had snapped, slackening the network 
so that it was impossible to keep the foot in the 
thongs. 

However little I liked the appearance of my 
guest, I felt glad that I had been the means of 
saving his life, and threw down half a dozen 
hides and a blanket in one corner for his bed. 


rather feared that he might hang around and 
shoot me from behind a tree. I kept pretty 
close within my cabin that day and did not go 
out unarmed, but although I watched from my 
window, I saw no more of my late guest. Next 
day I followed his trail for several miles through 
the woods, and as it led unswervingly north- 
westward, I thought that he had finaly left the 
district. 

Four days after, when I was returning about 
noon from an inspection of some marten traps, I 
noticed tracks on the snow once more— snow- 
shoe tracks. A two-days’ storm had just blown 
over, and the wilderness was covered with a 
fresh layer of wholly unbroken white, beaten 
hard in open places by the force of the gale. 
There was also upon the snow-shoe trail a track 
as of a narrow toboggan, and the sight caused 
me a certain vague uneasiness. 

My heart misgave me still more when I came 
in sight of the cabin and saw the door standing 
wide open. I hurried forward, and in another 
instant had learned the truth. The shanty was 
sacked and completely dismantled. 

My scanty stock of flour, of tea, of sugar; the 


| large canister of gunpowder, the little bags of 


shot, the loaded shells and the reloading tools— 
all were gone. The blankets and furs had 
disappeared, with the cache of meat and the ax, 
and my few books lay half consumed at the edge 
of a living fire on the hearth, showing that a 
desire for revenge as well as the wish to rob me 
had inspired the deed. 

A clean sweep had been made of everything, 
and I stood possessed of little more than my gun, 
my small hatchet and the couple of dozen loaded 
shells in my belt. 

I at once set myself to examine the trail of the 
robber, and as I expected, I found the distinct 
mark of the patched cross-bar in the snow-shoe. 
It was the sign pedal of my Indian friend. Had 


| he appeared before me at that moment, I might 


have shot him down in my anger. He had 
committed a fearful crime. Better kill a man 
outright in the North than deprive him of his 
supplies against cold and hunger! However, the 
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culprit was doubtless miles away, and I set out 
briskly upon his track. 

It appeared that he had passed along about 
three hours before, probably as soon as he had 
seen me disappear down the valley. 1 walked 
in the track of his toboggan, which, heavy with 
the spoils of my cabin, had beaten a hard 
pathway, enabling me to make a good pace. [ 
knew that the Indian, encumbered as he was by 
the fresh snow and the toboggan, would be able 
to travel but slowly, and I hoped to overhaul him 
before dark. 

At any rate, I expected that he would camp 
for an hour or two at nightfall for a cup of tea 
and a nap, and I felt sure of coming upon him 
before he could start again. Anyhow, I was 
determined to keep up the chase until I dropped 
or overtook my man. 

The December afternoon soon grew dark, and 
the woods speedily took on that inexpressibly 
weird, forbidding look of desolation and loneli- 
ness that no one can picture unless he has walked 
in a Northern forest at nightfall. A moon 
already hung over the tree-tops, and as the light 
waned in the west the snow grew silvery with 
her rays, so that 1 had no difficulty in following 
the trail. 

About an hour later 1 came upon the smolder- 
ing ashes of a fire, and a heap of sapin where a 
blanket had been laid. The Indian had been 
gone at least an hour, but it was plain that I was 
gaining on him, so 1 pushed forward with the 
utmost enthusiasm into a rugged country of 
hills and small precipices, with a clumpy growth 
of birch and willow along the frozen stream- 
beds. 

1 was upon the brink of one of these declivities, 
which was piled and packed with a sheer and 
overhanging mass of huge snow-drifts, blown 
hard as a floor and offering a good walking-place. 
The trail led along the base of this hillside, and 
i was considering how to descend to it, when a 
bright flash blazed out from a thicket fifty yards 
away. The woods echoed the sharp report, 
and half a dozen buckshot went whizzing past, 
while I heard another whack into a sapling close 
by. 

Instinctively 1 dropped, and the shadows near 
the ground concealed me. So I lay motionless 
for some minutes, till I began to fear that I 
should be frozen, for the night was still and 
intensely cold. Presentiy, however, 1 saw a 
dark figure creep out from the blackness of the 
thicket whence the shot was fired, and advance 
slowly across the glistening surface toward 
me. 

I could hear the creak and crunch of his 
snow-shoes, and did not need the moonlight to 
identify my treacherous guest. 

I might easily have shot him as I lay, but | 
could not bring myself to draw trigger on him 
in cold blood. My plan was to halt him and 
make him surrender. He approached closer, 
looking hard at the point where I had stood, and 
holding his gun ready for action, till he stood 
almost directly beneath the little overhanging 
bluff. 

Here he paused, evidently looking for a way 
to climb to the top, when suddenly an immense 
mass of snow, well-nigh as large as my little 
shanty, was detached and slid downward like an 
avalanche, carrying me with it. 

Full upon the hapless redskin we fell, and he 
was buried instantly out of sight, while I myself 
was lightly covered with the snow; but IL 
quickly scrambled free, and looked for any trace 
of my would-be murderer. 

There was none; he had been completely 
engulfed, and I set myself to dig him out with a 
snow-shoe which I took off for the purpose. In 
about five minutes I encountered a wriggling 
hand, with arm attached. I grasped this and 
pulled vigorously, and my Indian was at length 
brought to light. He seemed half stunned and 
wholly bewildered, and stared wildly and uncom- 
prehendingly at me. — 

I was somewhat at a loss to know what to do 
with him, for I had no right to execute the death 
sentence upon him, and if I turned him loose, he 
would in all probability repay me with another 
load of buckshot. 

I tied him hand and foot, and went to look for 
the toboggan-load of my possessions. It was in 
the thicket where he had ambushed himself, and 
I lighted a fire, made tea and considered. 

Finally it occurred to me that the winter was 
growing on, that I should have returned to the 
city long ago, that all my moveables of value 
were now snugly packed away on the toboggan, 
and that by going to the settlements I could hand 
over my prisoner to the authorities. So we 
camped there that night, and with the morrow’s 
dawn we set out southward, the Indian drawing 
the toboggan and beating a road for me as | 
walked behind him, with my loaded gun in my 
hand, ready for instant use. 

In the course of a week we arrived at a little 
village called Ramsay, upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, where I lodged my captive in the 
lockup, and swore out a warrant for burglar) 
and attempted murder. I myself took the next 
train for Toronto. 

I was never called upon to give evidence 
against my late guest, for he soon managed 
to escape, and was not recaptured. My visits to 
the Abittibi country will in the future have a 
certain element of excitement and peril which 
they have not hitherto possessed. 

FRANK L. POLLOCK. 
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through Bordeaux, Biarritz, Fuenter- 

rabbia and Burgos to Madrid. Thence 
we went to Cordova, where we arrived one day 
in the middle of December to find the streets 
under water, for in times of flood the Guadal- 
quivir frequently rises into the town, and when 
it subsides, leaves green, moldy marks about 
three feet up the walls of the houses. 

The city is supposed to have been the first in 
Spain to lay pavements, and like the man who 
once used soap, 
never to have re 
peated the opera- 
tion. Be that as 
it may, our progress 
through the streets 


M* father and I worked our way at leisure 





A MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
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in the carriage of the cousin 
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whom 1 was visiting was iB i (| 
an exciting one, varied by \\\| an u | \\ 
such obstacles as unexpected SEAS “Hig 
chasms, large boulders and | 
logs of wood, all covered by YY 
a foot and a half of the thick, CORDOVA WOMAN. 


yellow liquid which is water 
to the Guadalquivir. At last we arrived at our 
destination—an old Moorish palace just opposite 
the great mosque, close to the bishop’s residence 
and the Foundling Hospital. 

The street in which are all these buildings 
trends toward the river, where it is spanned by 
an ancient Roman bridge, and about half-way 
down there is a well-meant but remarkably ugly 
statue of San Rafael, the patron saint of Cordova, 
who has suffered many things at the hands of 
his votaries, such as being pelted by the mob 
when he has declined to send rain in season or 
stop it out of season. He knows his public, 
however, and retains their affection in spite of 
these vicissitudes which have scarred and some- 
what marred his semblance, without affecting in 
the least his imperturbability. 


Settling a Vexed Question. 


Party feeling runs high in Cordova on religious 
matters, and one vexed question has even caused 
bloodshed there. This is the question whether, 
when the image of Our Lady, passing in pro- 
cession, meets that of St. Joseph, also out for an 
airing, she or he ought to bow first. The con- 
troversy rages high; there is much to be said 
on both sides, and after all, perhaps the last 
argument of kings, and also of the Cordovese, is 
that which temporarily settles the matter. The 
processions adjourn to a quiet spot and fight it 
out, with varying fortune, and results which, if 
not permanent, are at 
least temporarily 
soothing. 

My cousin’s house 
was built, like all the 
better sort in Cordova, 
on the old Roman 
plan, with a court- 
yard, or patio, in the 
middle, the entrance 
from the street being 
through a high arch- 
way, closed by gafes 
of a specially light 
and beautiful iron- 
work, for which this 
town and Seville are 
celebrated. These courtyards are planted with 
orange-trees and palms, and have generally a 
fountain in the centre, 

Such windows of the building as look into 
the Street are heavily barred, and so scrupulously 
is domestic privacy guarded that an old Moorish 
law still exists which punishes any one who 
— attempts to overlook his neighbor’s 

io. 
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tion. 


nifies rainy. 
The Quiet Lives of Women. 


Women of the better classes in Cordova seemed 
to lead a very dull life, hardly ever leaving the 
house except on Sundays, when they walk in 
the alameda, or public promenade, which is a 
square planted with trees. The paseo, corre 
sponding to our park, is outside the gates, for 
Cordova is a walled city. 

Sedentary life and confinement 
to the house are pernicious to the 
constitution of these ladies, and 
their only literature seems to 
consist of the lives of the saints, 





Englishwoman. I was greatly 
disappointed in their vaunted 
beauty, for their greenish com- 
plexions and air of ill health, 
due to their lack of exercise and 
all broadening and stimulating 
interests in life, detract much 
from the good looks they would 
otherwise possess. Certainly the 
peasant class, both men and 
/ women, were the only well- 
F\ developed and wholesome-look- 
ing people I saw about Cordova. 

Society generally is in a back- 
ward condition. The theatre and 
bull-ring seem to be the only 
means of meeting for both sexes 
in public. The men gamble 
inordinately, and every club is 
more or less devoted to this 
pursuit, most of them having 
secret rooms where only well-known members 
are admitted. 

When Cordova was new to me, I tried walking 
about in an ordinary travelling-hat and 
dress, but after a certain experience of 
being mobbed in the streets, I gave up 
the costume and attired myself in a 
black mantilla and skirt, conforming as 
closely as I could to the dress of the 
native women, which expedient proved 
to be an efficient protection from beggars 
and jeers. 

I found association with the Spanish 
ladies of my cousin’s acquaintance so 
tiresome that I soon desisted from it, 
and devoted myself to learning the 
language and the national dances, as 
well as to exploring the Sierra Morena 
on a beautiful half-bred barb named 
Chico, the most charming of companions. 
Free and docile, hardy and enduring, 
with such paces that I could have 
supposed I was riding a velvet-footed 
Persian cat, he seemed to love me as 
much as I did him, and always turned 
to kiss my foot when I had jumped into 
the saddle. 

My days were spent chiefly on his 
back, and my evenings were largely 
devoted to acquiring the fandango and 
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they have to announce is usually of that descrip- | the Sierra was a mass of wild 
“Ave Maria purissima !” is their ery at | lavender, wild asparagus, honey- 
eleven o’clock; “las once, y sereno.” Untor- | suckle and may. 
tunately we had lighted on a wet season, and | was still in a most primitive con- 
during the first six weeks of our stay sereno | dition. 
was generally replaced by //uvioso, which sig- | the soil so rich that it only 


which do not always interest an | 





A BIT OF THE CATHEDRAL BUILT INTO 
THE MOSQUE. 


sevillana, under instruction of a professional. | these fruits anywhere else. 


even on the great main roads of the province; so 
my father and I decided to make a little tour 
through Seville, Cadiz, Gibraltar and Tangier, 
returning later in the season when the weather 
and the roads should have improved, to our 
headquarters at Cordova through Malaga and 
Granada. We carried out this 
plan, and returned to our old life 
with my cousin in April. 

The whole face of the country 
had altered. Bog was now ex- 
changed for dust; acres of flood 
for springing crops and flowers ; 


Agriculture 
The climate is kind, and 


| requires scratching to produce 
| luxuriant crops; therefore the 
| inhabitants are quite content to 
scratch it, and have never seen 
the need or shown the desire to 
improve upon the old Roman 
plow, which they still use with 
satisfaction. 

Roses, such as we cultivate 
with care and toil in cur English gardens, grow 
wild, and cover the Sierra Morena like a fragrant 
carpet. Being so plentiful, they are also, by the 
law of demand and supply, very cheap. I 
sometimes accompanied my cousin’s cook, 
| Raffaela, on her morning expeditions to the 
| market, and bought armfuls of flowers for a few 
cuartos, a hundred of which goto a real—about 
| five cents in American money. 


THE FOUN 





Strange Articles of Diet. 


In that market I first made acquaintance with 
the octopus as an article of diet, and saw 
prawns the size of a young lobster, grotesque 
and hideous enough to give the beholder a 
nightmare. Finally I would accompany 
Raffaela home, she bearing our dinner, mostly 
alive, kicking and struggling in her arms. 

Our menus chiefly consisted of starlings, the 
hind legs of frogs spatchcocked. and enormous 
turkeys and kids. Wild asparagus, bitter and 
somewhat prickly, was our principal vegetable, 
and our only cheese was of that Dutch kind into 
which La Fontaine’s rat retired from a world 
which had no longer any 
charm for him. 

The really good part of 
our fare consisted of choc 
olate, which is, in Spain, 
as different from what one 
gets in other countries as 





TRE MOSQUE WITH IT 


German silver is 
from the genuine 
metal. 

Then, too, the 
Oranges and 
sweet lemons 
were so delicious 
that I have never 
cared to taste 
It is very easy to 


| My dancing-master was always very smartly | understand, after one has eaten them at Cordova, 


dressed, with magnificent 
white frilled and embroidered 
shirt, diamond studs and a red 
silk sash—in fact, the true 
Spanish majo costume; and 
in view of the evident desire 
to impress the spectator, which 


word, in which the j is pro- 
nounced like a German ch, is 
the parent of our slang expres- 
sion, ‘*masher.”’ 

During the day this magnifi- 
cent person followed the pro- 
fession of a market-gardener, 
and I always hoped to catch 
him some morning in his working clothes. But 
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| consisting of husband and 
their costume expresses, I have | 
often wondered whether the 


no; when we went to visit his huerta, there he | 


| was, among his vegetables, spick and span, and 
| more gorgeous than ever. 
| He entertained us hospitably with lemonade, 


| oranges out of his garden, and the dry bread | 


of which he was making his midday meal, 
offering heartily all he had, without embarrass- 
ment or apology, and with perfect grace and 


why they figure so prominently in the list of 
Spain’s exports. 


Made Themselves at Home. 


My cousin’s household was a patriarchal one, 
wife, with their | 
children and grandchildren. The servants did 
such housework as they saw fit, but considered 
themselves members of the family. The cook 
occasionally appeared in person in the dining- 
room to defend her dishes if by chance any one 
found fault with them during dinner, and Pepe, | 
the coachman, went his own way and his own | 
pace, rejoicing and quite regardless of remon- | 
strance from any of us, helpless and shut up in | 
the carriage behind him. 

He regarded the vehicle as his own, and also 
the horses, whom he apostrophised as “pigs” | 





| and “‘dogs,’’ occasionally putting aside his whip 
| and belaboring one or the other of them with a | 


My first few nights were sleepless ones, owing | dignity—a true gentility, as delightful as it is) 
to the cathedral chimes and the watchman’s call | rare. 
under my window every hour. These men are} The weather continued so very bad that Chico | 
called serenos, from the fact that the weather | and I were frequently bogged up to his girths, | at a hard gallop. The horses had scented the 


stout cudgel when we came to a bog or a worse | 
piece of road than usual. Once when out for | 
a drive, we met a herd of fighting bulls, which | 
were being driven to their enclosure outside the | 


| city walls, just before the great fiesta of 


Cordova. Then, indeed, Pepe rained not only | 
“pigs” and “dogs,” but blows on both horses, 
until we sought safety by turning up a side road 








OF RED AND WHITE. 
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bulls before we saw them, and were so terrified 
as to be almost unmanageable. 

Cordova and its neighborhood have so many 
interesting things that I cannot even name them 
in a short article, but I must mention the mosque, 
with its double arches of red and white, its holy 
of holies, and its barbarous 
disfigurement by a choir 
placed in the middle of 
the cathedral, blocking the 
shadowy and mysterious 
vista through its thousand 
and one pillars of alabaster, 
verd-antique, and other 
rare and precious marbles. 

I must also mention El 
Desierto, which, far from 
being a desert, is a lovely 
spot on the Sierra, over- 
looking the plain of Cor- 
dova. Here, in rude and 
far from cleanly huts, dwell 
a Brotherhood of Hermits. 
They consist chiefly of men 
who have been in crack 
regiments or have filled 
important public posts, and 
who, disgusted with life, 
have retired to end their days in solitude and 
silence. Only the chief hermit, the hermano 
mayor, is allowed to receive or speak with 
| Strangers. They live on water and the few 
vegetables which they grow for themselves in 
the little gardens with which each hut is 
surrounded. 

About the third week in May our quiet, sleepy 
little southern town became the scene of a great 
horse-fair and bull-fight, which is held every 
year. The best animals in the south of Spain 
are brought there, and the prices obtained are 
decidedly large. 


IDLING HOSPITAL. 


Small Nobilities on Exhibition. 


All the great personages of the province turn 
out in resplendent equipages, and drive round 
and round the paseo during the week of the fair. 
We should think their liveries fit only for a royal 
procession or a lord mayor’s show, but in 
Cordova it is the correct thing for the provincial 
nobles to exhibit themselves each day with a 
gorgeous retinue of servants. 
| During this week a great bull-fight takes place, 
the ceremony of the Toro de 
Aguardiente occurring the 
night before. Preparatory to 
the latter event, at three o’cldck 
in the morning, while it is still 
dark, the bulls are driven in 
from the enclosure by the 
garrucheros, or spearmen, 
who have charge of them. 
This is a difficult and dangerous 
service, as the crowd, pressing 
on the herd and brandishing 
torches, excites the animals, 
who rush about the streets, 
half mad with terrer. Many 
persons are tossed, and some 
killed, before those bulls which 
are chosen for the next day are 
at last driven into the ring: 

Here their horns are tipped 
with brass and the crowd then 
admitted, at a charge of a real 
a head. They jump into the 
arena and fight the bulls on 
foot and unarmed. The result 
is often fatal. ‘The unhappy animals, there- 
fore, are already enraged and excited before the 
public slaughter begins. 

All the money obtained, after paying necessary 
expenses, both from the Toro de Aguardiente 
and the Fiesta de Toros itself, is given away in 
charity. 





8 DOUBLE ARCHES 


The Virtues of the Peasantry. 


I will not attempt to detail the curious and 
interesting facts I learned in Cordova, illustrating 
the corruption of the government officials, the 
disaffected state of the army, the violence of 
religious animosities and the backward condition 
of social and municipal institutions. 

With one thing I was strongly impressed—the 
superiority of the peasant class over the bour- 
geoisie and higher ranks of society. In the 
former the whole sap of the race seems to rise. 
The simplicity of their life, the nobility of their 
character and manners, with their generous 
views of hospitality and the duties of an honor- 
able man, or caballero, as they themselves term 
it, are a pattern to many, in and out of Spain, 
who think themselves wiser, cleverer and orna- 
ments of a more exalted station. 





THE CATHEDRAL TOWER OVER THE ORANGE-TREES. 
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Current Topics. 


Greece is said to have ordered ten thousand 
plows this year. The investment is sure to be 
more profitable than her purchase of guns last 
year. The man behind the plow is an important 
personage in times of peace, and Greece may 
well pray to be delivered from another war craze. 

The late Georg Ebers, the Egyptologist 
and novel-writer, was a lifelong invalid and 
cripple, who had to be wheeled about in a chair 
whenever he moved from place to place. Yet 
he was one of the most productive workers of 
the age. If one so handicapped can do so much, 
ordinary men should not despair of achievement. 

The close intermingling of ways of 
peace and ways of war is seen in China, where 
two rival alien powers have been disputing, each 
over the right of the other to construct railroads 
and develop the resources of the country. Their 
opposition is based on the knowledge that such 
extension of the appliances of civilization is a 
means of political control and a source of advan- 
tage in war. Cultivate peace for the sake of 
preparation for war, and gc to war for the sake 

‘ of the blessings of peace—that is the paradoxical 
rule of modern statesmanship. 

Physicians on both sides of the Atlantic 
continue to sound a note of warning to ambitious 
wheelmen., Unnatural positions, long continued 
and often repeated, are certain to cause defurm- 
ities and displacements. Excessive and exciting 
exercise threatens both lungs and heart. Some 
young men have already found that the passion 
for making a record is an expensive and risky 
possession. Tours de ferce, in cycling as in 
the gymnasium, are well described as “often 
dangerous and always useless.” 

The peace commissioners appointed by 
Spain and the United States will meet in Paris. 
The treaty to be drawn by them, if accepted by 
the respective governments, will doubtless be 
known as the Treaty of Paris. Several agree- 
ments in settlement of internationa! difficulties 
have borne the same title. One of the most 
important of the treaties was that of 1763, 
between Great Britain on the one side, and 
France, Spain and Portugal on the other. 

It involved the cession of Havana to Spain by 
Great Britain, which had taken it in the previous 
year. Thus, after the lapse of a century and a 
third, Havana is again at the disposal of a Paris 
gathering of peacemakers. 

A.visitor to the Morro, one of the Santiago 
defences, found that a sheil fired from one of our 
ships had dismounted a six-inch bronze gun made 
in 1733. What a vista of history is opened by 
that single shot! A quarter of a century after 
the cannon began its career, Wolfe was to die 
victorious at Quebec, and France was to lose 
vast possessions on this side of the sea. Soon 
after came our War of Independence, with its 
momentous results; and so on through a list of 
developments in politics in the New World which 
have been a source of wonder to the Old World. 
The floating triumphant battle-ship,—a moving 
symbol of national power,—from which came the 
disabling shell, and the dismounted gun, vener- 
able, but scarcely a menace, may be regarded as 
suggesting the condition of the two countries— 
victorious United States and decadent Spain. 

A crusade against consumption has 
been inaugurated by physicians throughout the 
world, the object of which is to diminish the 
ravages of tuberculosis by preaching and prac- 
tising the doctrine of pure air. The “plan of 
campaign’ varies somewhat in different places, 
but in general it concerns itself with the treat- 
ment of the disease in sanatoria chiefly by means 
of an abundance of fresh air. The leaders do 
not lose sight of the fact that prevention is to be 
prized above cure, and their crusade contemplates 
a propaganda in the press and by public lectures 
against dirt and foul air in the homes. As one 
writer says, “Any one when in a low state of 
health may become consumptive, but what 
keeps the malady alive among us is poverty and 
distress, dirt and overcrowding, darkness and 
lack of air. The cure of consumption may be 
attained by fresh air in the open, but its preven- 
tion is pure air in the house.” 

It was characteristic of Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., the young sergeant of the Rough Riders, 
who, being mortally wounded, asked to be 
carried to the front to die, that upon his watch 
should have been engraved the crests of his 
ancestors, Alexander Hamilton and Nicholas 
Fish, with the motto, “God will give.” Charles 
I., breathing his last, uttered the one word, 
“Remember,” but every time young Fish looked 
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at his watch he put himself in remembrance that 
noble parentage demands in the sons noble living 
as well as a noble death; that “God will give” 
is merely attendant upon noblesse oblige. 

On the broad canvas needed in picturing 
the life of Prince Bismarck, no inconspicuous 
place must be given to the outlines of the 
wedded years, nearly fifty in number, wherein 
this man of iron showed the finer sensibilities. 
The death of the devoted wife shortened the 
days of him who seemed to deal so lightly in 
the questions of life and death for whole king- 
doms. We follow him through scenes in court 
and camp as one might watch the course of a 
planet, but he comes near to all classes and 
conditions of men in exhibiting the affection 
which makes home the chief spot on earth. To 
many a heart the tears the husband shed when 
his dearest friend and helper died will be of 
more service in interpreting the illustrious life 
now closed than all the triumphs of diplomacy 
accomplished by his inflexible will and over- 
mastering domination of men. 


* 
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A ROW OF SCHOOLBOYS. 


A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo, 
Shenstone. 


<p> 
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Leaving the West Indies. 


NDER the terms of the protocol agreed upon 
between the United States and Spain, 
Spain is to evacuate Cuba, Puerto Rico 

and the neighboring islands “immediately.” 
Practically, an elastic interpretation will have 
to be given to that word, for if there were no 
difficulties more serious than those of transpor- 
tation, it would require weeks, and probably 
months, to carry seventy-five and perhaps one 
hundred thousand Spanish troops, back to Spain. 
; There are many minor ques- 
tions to be settled and details 
te be arranged before the evac- 
uation can be begun. When 
the men are to go, and under 
’ what conditions; what they 
are to be allowed to carry with 
them, and what is to be done 
~W with them in the meantime, 
MARQUIS wonToRO. are some Of the matters to be 
considered. It is for these purposes that the 
protocs] provided for military commissions, 
representing both countries, te make arrange- 
ment in Cuba and in Puerto 
Rico. 

Spain has selected military 
and naval officers for her com- 
missioners, with a_ single 
exception, Marquis Montoro, 
who is appointed toe the Cuban 
commission. He isa member — 
of the Cuban “autonomist” 
cabinet, and seems to have 
been selected because of his knowledge of the 
civit administration of the island. 

President McKinley has appointed to the 
Cuban commission Major- 
General James F. Wade, Rear- 
Admiral Sampson and Major- 
General Matthew C. Butler; 
and to the Puerto Rican com- 
mission Major-General John 
R. Brooke, Rear- Admiral 
Schley and Brigadier-General 
William W. Gordon. This 
gives to each commission a 
representative of the navy, and one each of the 
regular army and the volunteers. 

General Wade, who is a native of Ohio, and 
General Brooke, who was born 
in Pennsylvania, are both veter- 
ans of the Civil War, and are 
officers of the regular army. 

General Butler and General 
Gordon are also veterans of the 
Civil War, but upon the Con- 
federate side. Butler is from 
South Carolina, which state he 
has represented in the United 
States Senate, and Gordon is from Georgia. In 
appointing them to this important service, 
President McKinley has shown, as in his 
military appointments at the beginning of the 
war, that the old sectional lines are effaced. 

Whatever responsibilities the future may have 
in store for us, the South and North will have an 
equal share in them. 


+? 
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Buying on Instalments. 


FEW weeks ago the Companion printed 
an article upon this subject which we wish 
now frankly to say was too sweeping in 

its assertions and conclusions. 

For while it is true that sharp tradesmen play 
upon the self-confidence and hopefulness of 
customers, to persuade them to agree to purchase 
articles that they cannot afford to buy ; and while 
it is also true that the instalment plan is a favorite 
device for working off cheap goods, neither of 
these statements tells the whole truth. 

Like almost everything else in this life, the 
system possesses both good and evil qualities. 
There are thousands of homes in which there is 





now a standard encyclopedia, or sets of other 
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useful books, wholly paid for, which will be of 
great value to the families possessing them, but 
which would never have been purchased if the 
full cash price had been demanded at once. 

How many thousand pianofortes and organs, 
purchased in the same way, are giving delight to 
households all over the land, no one would dare 
to estimate; and in referring to books and 
musical instruments we do not discriminate in 
favor of them, for bicycles, building lots, houses, 
lifeinsurance policies and many other objects 
of trade are often wisely bought on the same 
system. 

It must still be said that there are drawbacks 
and perils in purchases by instalments, but 
prudent and self-controlled persons may avoid 
them. The two chief questions are: Can I 
afford to pay the price asked within the time 
allowed? and, Is the article to be purchased of 
good quality and worth the sacrifice 1 must 
make to pay for it? 


os 
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MAGNANIMITY. 
So much his courage and his mercy strive, 
He wounds to cure and conquers to forgive. 
Prior. 
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For Universal Peace. 


O more important, nor more startling, prop- 
osition has been made in recent years than 
that which was sent forth at the end of 

August by the tsar. He suggested a conference 
of all the great powers of the world with a view 
to a discontinuance of the vast armaments now 
maintained. The ultimate object is universal 
and perpetual peace. 

Yo doubt it is too soon for this magnificent 
project to be realized. France alone could and 
will block the plan. She will certainly try to 
regain her lost provinces before she will disarm. 
Nor is she alone. The Eastern and Chinese 
questions must be settled before the nations of 
Europe will trust each other. 

But a scheme like this, once proposed by such 
authority, will never be given up until it has 
been accomplished. The nineteenth century 
may not, probably will not, witness its success, 
but the twentieth century—we may almost say 
it with confidence—will see something like an 
abolition of war. Compulsory military service 
will be abandoned, and take its place with other 
obsolete barbarisms, and arbitration will be 
substituted for the cannon, the rifle and the 
sword in settling all save the most difficult dis- 
putes between nations. 


—__~os—__—__ 


Lessons to be Learned. 


OR better or for worse our country has 

entered upon a new career. Whatever the 

peace commissioners at Paris may decide 
about other matters, Puerto Rico is to become a 
part of the United States; we are to have at 
least Manila in the Philippines; Hawaii has 
already been annexed. Moreover, there is nothing 
in the future that can be predicted more confi- 
dently than that the island of Cuba must be 
incorporated in the Union before many years 
have passed. 

These are the smallest limits of that imperial- 
ism which many persons desire—which many 
others deprecate and dread. 

What effect will the immense changes in our 
policy involved in the extension of our territory 
have upon our government, upon our politics, 
upon all those features and institutions that have 
given our country its distinctive character among 
the nations of the world? 

Surely they will have a broadening and sobering 
influence. The possession of responsibility makes 
the most reckless and radical man more cautious 
and conservative. But we have a long and hard 
lesson to learn before we can make the new 
career successful and glorious. 

Heretofore we could always console ourselves 
for our political mistakes by reflecting that the 
evil consequences fell upon ourselves only. That 
will be true no longer. Statesmanship must 
take the place of political chicanery ; far-sighted 
wisdom and tact must be substituted for the 
rough-and-ready measures that have distin- 
guished our home and foreign policy. Otherwise 
we shall give offence for which we must atone 
by frequent apologies, perhaps by accepting 
challenges to war. 

The people have still more to learn. They 
must make permanent the spirit in which they 
nobly sustained the government in the late war— 
the spirit of absolute non-partisanship in foreign 
affairs. We can be Republicans, Democrats or 
Populists when we are discussing free silver or 
the tariff, but We must learn to be Americans 
only—not simply in time of war, but always— 
whenever an international question arises. 


> 
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Our Trade with Canada. 


HE present Canadian tariff, which went 
into effect about a year ago, makes a 
discrimination in favor of the products of 


such countries as admit Canadian products on | B 


favorable terms. lt was intended to work to 
the advantage of British goods, but German and 
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lower rate, because of provisions in existing 
treaties which required it. 

During the past year, therefore, American 
goods in Canada, so far as they have come into 
competition with corresponding British, German 
and Belgian goods, have been under the dis. 
advantage of paying twelve and one-half per 
cent. more duty. Nevertheless, more goods than 
ever before have been exported from the United 
States into Canada. 

Canadian official figures show an increase in 
all imports amounting to about nineteen million 
dollars during the last year. Our own official 
figures show that we sold Canada about seventeen 
million dollars more of goods than during the 
year preceding. From this it appears that 
nearly the whole increase in Canadian imports 
was in goods from the United States. More 
than half of all the goods that Canada buys 
abroad she buys from us. 

This increase, in spite of adverse tariff condi- 
tions, shows that the natural and accustomed 
channels of trade are not easily diverted. Habit 
counts for a good deal, and people who are in 
the habit of buying a particular kind of goods 
are not always influenced by the effect of tariff 
provisions on price. 

Two countries which are such good customers 
of each other should be good friends, and that is 
likely to be one result of the conference which 
is now in progress for the adjustment of all old 
differences between them. 
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A Touching Incident. 


UNGER in its acute stages is said to destroy 
natural affection and all the humane 
instincts, leaving nothing but selfish 

animal frenzy. This effect of famine is, of course, 
the same in very young victims as in adults. 
Occasionally the finer feelings seem to remain 
unbrutalized. When these are manifested in 
adults, both admiration and pity are aroused in 
the observer; but there can be no more appealing 
sight in all the terrible phenomena of starvation 
than the altruism of a child. A writer in Our 
Young People relates what he saw in one of the 
Cuban cities. 

In a recess of the wall between two angles of a 
public building crouched some twenty or thirty 
miserable human beings, in all stages of emacia- 
tion. They were “reconcentrados.” 

A lady with a bright smile upon her face came 
down the steps of a large hotel near-by, and 
passed along the street. Her smile faded when 
she caught sight of the hopeless group, and she 
stood still in pained and silent pity. The poor 
wretches stretched out their hands, and the little 
ones ran to her and lifted up their pinched faces, 
begging for a coin “in God’s name.” 

Centivos and pesetas were bestowed freely from 
the lady’s purse; but what distressed her more 
than all was the despair stamped upon the face 
of one little girl, not more than seven years old, 
who did not move nor speak. She sat near a 
woman and two smaller children, who lay on the 
ground, apparently helpless. 

Drawn by her great, pleading eyes, the lady 
went to the child and offered acoin. The haggard 
little creature glared at it a moment, and then, 
snatching the money with a wild shriek, darted 
across the street to the nearest store. 

Directly she returned with a loaf, smelling it 
ravenously and almost licking it with her longing 
tongue ; but she did not taste the bread. Running 
to the wretched woman lying on the ground with 
her little ones, she thrust the loaf into her band 
and then threw herself on her face in the dust, 
sobbing and shivering with utter grief. The lady 
was deeply affected, and seeing a soldier who 
seemed not wholly unsympathetic, she asked hii 
to bring the generous little daughter and her 
starved family to the hotel. ‘They shall be cared 
for,” she said. It was a pitiable sight, but it gave 
a refreshing view of the supreme power of love 
even over mortal anguish. 
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English Literary Lions. 


HERE is an interesting group of novelists in 
London whose society is sought by men 
and women of fashion. They are made 

much of wherever they go, and are petted and 
flattered with social attentions. 

Rudyard Kipling is one of the least manageable 
of the literary lions. He has the restless energy 
of a man who has been travelling and working 
in many lands. He dislikes compliments, shuns 
society, and prefers to live quietly and to see only 
a few intimate friends. 

Thomas Hardy is a great favorite in London, 
but is seldom seen there. He livesin the country, 
and is one of the most modest among literary 
men. He rarely talks about his own work, and 
seems surprised when strangers meet him and 
greet him as a great literary artist. 

Hall Caine, like Thomas Hardy, prefers the 
country to the town, but he is more intense in his 
manner and more self-centred in conversation. 
He talks well and is a dramatic story-teller. 
When his attention is fixed upon his own work 
and personality he is least interesting, and is 
wholly at his best when some keen mind divert> 
him from himself and interests him in what is 
going on in the world of ideas. 

J. M. Barrie is a shy and retiring man, who ha 
been drawn into social life against his will. His 
conversation is bright and pleasing, but it mus 
always be forced out by those who are with him 
He is modest and reserved, and content to 
remain in the background if any one else wishes 
to talk. 

Dr. Conan Doyle is as tall and stalwart as M) 
arrie is short and insignificant in appearance 
He is a sinewy, vigorous giant, with a Dluil 
hearty manner and a strong voice. He feels al 


Belgian goods also have been admitted at the| home among men, takes an interest in erick 
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and field sports, and carries himself like a man 
of the world who is conscious of his ability to 
hold his ground. 

Sir Walter Besant is also a burly Englishman, 
with a loud voice; but he cares less for society 
than Doctor Doyle, and is more of a student. 
His favorite topic is London, which he knows 
more intimately in all its storied associations than 
perhaps any other Englishman. 

George Meredith is the most intellectual of all 
the English novelists. He is happiest in his own 
library in the country with an old friend who can 
talk intelligently about French and German 
literature. 

The most accomplished man of the world among 
English novelists is Anthony Hope Hawkins, who 
revels in dinner-parties and receptions, and is a 
great favorite in social life. His manners are 
most agreeable, and he has a ready wit and a 
boyish flow of spirits. 

Novelists, like artists, are as different in man- 
ners and tastes as they are in their methods and 
ideals. Their strong individuality makes them 
interesting people to meet. So persistently are 
they sought and lionized that they find little time 
for serious work in so great a social centre as 
London, and are compelled to live outside in the 
country. 





——_ oe 


SHORT WORDS BEST. 


Commenting on the success of a recent author, 
a writer attributes it in large measure to the 
author’s love for monosyllables, through the force 
and expressiveness that they give to his style. 
The critic says truly that the author’s success is 
not the first instance of force and influence 
attained by the mastery of small words. 

Shakespeare knew well that a long word was 
to be rejected if a shorter could be made to serve, 
although the exact expression of his very clear 
meaning was what he always sought, and he 
could use a long word on occasion. He wrote 
many such passages as the following, which is an 
admirable example of clearness and force: 


Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love. 


A fine effect was produced by Young, a com- 

paratively modern writer, in the passage: 
The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. 

Still more striking as a sustained example of 
chiefly monosyllabic writing is the work of an 
author still living, Philip James Bailey, in 
“Festus: ” 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives, 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Life’s but a means unto an end; that en 

Beginning, mean, and end to all things,—God. 

As we approach solemnity of thought and feel- 
ing all means of expression but simple words fly 
away from us. This is perhaps the reason why 
Watts, the greatest of hymn-writers, writes so 
often in words of one syllable. Few lines could 
be more expressive than the following: 

Are there no foes for me to face ? 
ust L not stem the flood ’ 
Is this vile world a friend to grace 
To help me on to God ? 

When the translators of the Bible wrote their 
Epistle Dedicatory of their work to King James, 
they used “words of learned length and thunder- 
ing sound,” but in translating the Scriptures, 
they wrote such passages as these : 

_“And God said, Let there be light; and there was 
light. And God saw the light, that it was good.” 

“Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.” 

“And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: 
for there shall be no night there!” 

“Thou, Lord,in the beginning hast laid the founda- 

f the earth, and the heavens are the work of th 
hands. They shall perish but thou remainest; an 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a 
vesture shalt thou fold them up and they shall be 
ghanged, but thou art the same and thy years shall not 





THE DUKE’S FOURPENCE. 


A clever Englishwoman has recently written, 
“There aint nothin’ scanty about a dook. Set 
him where you will, he makes the page look full.” 
This is a duke of fiction; a duke of fact may be 
a different person. 

A nobleman of this high rank, known in London 
as remarkably close in money matters, recently 
hailed a cab to take him to Waterloo Station. 
When there he alighted and handed up a shilling. 
The cabman, who naturally expected his tip, 
began to grumble. 

“That's the regular fare,” said. the duke, 
promptly. “And why did you take the longest 
route? Why didn’t you drive through Hyde 
Park?” 

“Cause Hyde Park’s closed,” said the cabman, 
who surmised with whom he was dealing. 

“Hyde Park closed? Why is that?” asked the 
duke in surprise. 

“Cause the Duke of —— dropped a fo’pence there 
this mornin’, and the gates are closed till he finds 
it,” replied the cabman, quite innocently. 


—_—__9-9-~ — 


DISRAELI’S AMBITION. 


The late Lord Beaconsfield had a two-sided 
nature. When plain Mr. Disraeli and a young 
man, he was noted for “love of tinsel, glitter and 
flamboyance,” and for “delighting in fine clothes 
and fine dishes.” He was also noted for his 
mental cleverness and for a certain audacious 
frankness as to aims and hopes in life, which 
were high. 

The Hon. Grant Duff mentions in his “Diary” 
that at Lord Melbourne’s Mrs. Norton introduced 
Disraeli to the prime minister. 

“IT am glad to meet you, Mr. Disraeli,” said 
Lord Melbourne. “I hear you’re a very elever 
young man. What’s your ambition?” 

“To be prime minister of England, my lord,” 
the frank young man answered. 

The Sage. good-humored statesman, who had 
weighed most ‘things of public life and did not 
think “their metal worth the clink it made,” 
must have been amused at the ingenuousness of 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the gaudily dressed youth; but in less than 
thirty years from that interview Disraeli had 
realized his ambition. 

Some time after Disraeli became prime minister, 
writes Grant Duff, his old travelling companion, 
Clay, the great whist-player, met him somewhere 
about the House of Commons and said to him: 

“Well, Disraeli, when you and I travelled 
together years ago, who would ever have 
thought that you would be prime minister?” 

“Who, indeed?” said Disraeli. “But, as they 
used to say when we were in the East, ‘God is 
great,’ and now He is greater than ever.” 

Doubtless the remark clashes against our 
reverence, but Disraeli probably did not mean to 
utter an irreverent epigram. He believed in God, 
“one God, and that God a mighty God,” and in 
“the chosen race—the only race to which God 
has ever spoken’”—we quote his own words. He 
was the only man of the “chosen people” who 
had ever become premier of Great Britain. 


LUXURY OR BOOKS. 


Richard De Bury once said: “The library, 
therefore, of wisdom, is more precious than all 
riches; and nothing that can be wished for is 
worthy to be compared with it.” Success gives 
an interesting anecdote, told by Agassiz, of his 
visit, when a young man, to the great German 
naturalist, Professor Lorenz Oken. 


The professor received his guest with warm 
enthusiasm, but apparent embarrassment. He 
showed his visitor the laboratory, and the students 
at work, also his cabinet, and lastly his splendid 
library of books pertaining to zoélogical science, 
a collection worth some seven thousand dollars, 
and well deserving the glow of pride which the 
— manifested as he expatiated on its excel- 
ence. 

The dinner hour came, and then the embarrass- 
ment of the great German reached its maximum 


int. 
OMonstous Agassiz,” he said, with perturbation, 
“to gather and keep up this library exacts the 
utmost pucvendey of my ieee | means. To 
accomplish this, I allow myself no luxury what- 
ever. ence my table is restricted to the plainest 
fare. Thrice a week our table boasts of meat, 
the other days we have only potatoes and salt. I 
very much ay ey that your visit has occurred 
upon a potato day.” 

And so the splendid Switzer and the great 
German with his students dined together on 

tatoes and salt. And what must those students 

ve enjoyed in the conversation of those remark- 
able men! 


HER AMBITION. 


Maude Valérie White, the English music- 
teacher, says, in Cornhill, when discussing the 
humors of a musical life, that there are people 
who believe that singing can be learned, like any 
mechanical art, and that in three or four months 
an industrious pupil would be able to earn her 
living thereby. One music-master was visited by 
a lady who said she wished to become a profes- 
sional singer. 

Would he try her voice? 

“Yes,” was the answer. “Are you a soprano or 
contralto?” 

“I really don’t know,” was the answer. “I 
haven’t any voice yet.” 

The teacher was naturally puzzled. “What do 
you mean?” asked he 





“Well,” she replied, “I’m forty-eight, and I’ve 
never sung a note in my life. But I’m a widow, | 
and I’ve only twenty-five pounds a year. One | 
can’t live on that. I can’t say I’m fond of music; | 
I never was; but I’ve been told it’s a lucrative | 
business, and so [ want to become a professional 
singer. How long will it take?” 


ae 
AN IRISHMAN’S CHIVALRY. 
William Smith O’Brien, the leader of the 
National party of Ireland, who was transported 
in 1849, had none of the gifts which attract the 
multitude. He was not an orator, his manners | 
were not winning, and he made few intimacies. 
But bis character and his well-poised head put 


him at the head of the Nationalists, whose purpose | 
was to secure the independence of Ireland. An | 
| 





anecdote related in Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s 
k of reminiscences, “My Life in Two Hemi- 
spheres,” shows the chivalry of the man. 

He had a duel, in the days when that savage 
method of settling disputes was the custom, and 
the two men were placed opposite to each other. 

Just as the signal, “One, two, three—fire!”” was 
about to be given, O’Brien cried. 

“Stop! No signal. I pray.” 

His opponent’s second stepped forward and 
said with asperity, “This is very irregular, sir. 
What do you wish to ae 

“IT wish,” answered O’Brien, “to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the gentleman opposite me | 
has let the cap fall off his pistol.” 


“FLOWERS ARE ALWAYS FRIENDS.” | 


“It is surely a nobler commemoration of those 
we have lost to give flowers to the living than to 
lavish them on the coffins of the unseeing dead,” 
writes an Englishwoman to the Spectator, appeal- 
ing for flowering shrubs to fill the empty conserv- 
atory of the Home of Peace for the Dying. 


The conservatory forms one side of a large 
ward, and the dying patients ean see from their | 
beds the sun shining on green leaves and bright 
flowers. “We need something to cheer us, lying 
here day after day,” said one poor man, observing | 
that the stock of plants and shrubs in the | 
conservatory was almost exhausted. Disinfect- | 
ants are very destructive to plant life. 

A dying woman, on being asked if she liked | 
flowers, answered, “Oh yes! I[ am from the | 
country and among strangers here, but the flowers | 


are always friends!” | 
POETICAL FIGURES 

Common people often use figures of speech | 
which are both poetical and strong. While 
visiting in Norfolk, near the North Sea, Tennyson 
was much impressed with the saying which he 
there heard: “The sea is moaning for the loss of 
the wind.” 

This poetical saying he used to compare with 
another he heard u by an old fishwoman who 
had lost two sons at sea. On a stormy day she, 
clenching her fist at the advancing tide, cried out: 

“Ay! roar,do! How I hates to see thee show 
thy white teeth!” 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, aliays trrita- 


| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. | Ade. 








TELECGRAPHY 


Taught therenahiy and rapidly. Tuition, Board and 
Room, Six Months’ , $85 00. This can be reduced. 

l_ reliable. Organized 1874. Send for catalogue. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. « 








= NU-BROOM 


‘Makes Sweeping Easy.” 


There are hundreds of thousands of women who 
use the NU-BROOM and who will use no other. 


Saves Women, 
Saves Carpets, 


And Sweeps Clean. 


READ THIS LETTER. 
East CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
Aug. 9, 1898, 

Nu-Broom Co,, 
Have used a Nu-Broom con- 
stantly since March 23d for 
all house-sweeping purposes, 
When using the old, dead, stiff- 
handled broom, I used to 
be completely tired out 
after sweeping one or two 
rooms. Now, I can do my 
sweeping with the Nu- 
room and scarcely 
feel the effects of it. 
Would not be with- 
out one for a good 

deal. (Signed) 
Mas. H. E. SMITH. 














NU-BROOMS cost no more than the old 
fashioned, stiff-handled broom. Order one of 
your grocer and find relief for your arms and 
back. Money back if not perfectly satisfactory. 
Our best grade has XXX, medium XX, and cheap- 
est X on the label. 


Send for Booklet, ‘‘ Facts of Interest."’ 
NU-BROOM CO., 23 Chatham St., BOSTON. 
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“QUEEN QUALITY.” | 


THe Famous SHoe ror Women | 


unequalled in retaining shape, wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or onting. || 
All teet and fancies fitted 


| -in toes, heels and leathers Pt. 

|] quarry .. { fi'and comfort tor | 

\| ; é comfort, 

1} OUNTS "™ } material, $3.00 
workmanship 


In thes - H f ste 
tats this shoes QUAGN Quality o"tuish! 


‘“*FOERDERER’S” VICI used exclusively. 





| Trade-mark 


on every send for cat- 
| ) 


alogue and 

pair where to 

If your dealer buy them 
hasn't them, , 





| THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 


ston, Mass. 























THE CHARM OF A BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION 


lies m its genuineness. Both nature and society 
are quick to frown upon a dishonest complexion, 
The foundation of a beautiful skin is purity. Oily, 
sallow or blotched skins, that mortify the owner 
and excite the pity of all, under the treatment of 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Complexion Brush 


can be made clear and attractive by this natural 
method. The gratifying results of the little flat- 
ended teeth soon show in the tace. A bad com- 
plexion is nature’s signal for help and this brush 
comes to assist her in freeing those thousands of 
delicate face-pores from the wastes and ols that 
are crowding beauty back. Do not defy nature 
by putting on a complexion but assist her to 
bring that charm and glow to the face that she 
is glad to give those who work with her. Thou- 
sands of ladies have proven it to themselves and 
friends. Ask for the brush with flat-ended teeth. 


Bailey’s Complexion Brush, 50 cts. 
Bailev’s Complexion Soap, 10 cts. 


At dealers or on receipt of price. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Woods, Free. 














C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 














fameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish. Whenanold 
stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 














for Men, Women, Girls 
‘ Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood" for $32.50 
= $60 ‘Arlingten’ “* $24.50 
No Money In Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. juveniles $7.00 te $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privilege toexamine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Ilns. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street. 8-177, Ohieago, Ills. 















of it in 
soap 





boiling, rinsing. 


“ad.” —isn’t it? 
health, if nothing else, ought to make 
you give up this wearing washboard 
rubbing with soap, and take up the sen- 
sible way of washing with Pearline—soaking, 
The washboard rubbing, done 


“There’s the cub.” cium) 


The ‘‘rub”’ in one hand, and the effect 


the other. Good design for a 


Question of 


in the midst of soiled clothes and tainted steam is harmful to 
any woman. If you think it isn’t, you’d better think again. sm 











FastBlackLinings-Willnot Crock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc , are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 


Look for Name on Selvwedge. 








Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
snd in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 





Dress Linings «4 Dress Foundations| 
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A N almost pathetic interest attaches to 














the story of this stirring poem of our 
early national history. Probably nine 
t of ten of the native-born male 


ou 
inhabitants of the United States have recited 





tones; but the author of it died at the age of 
twenty-five, without knowing that he had 
made himself famous. Wheu he was on his 
death-bed, a friend asked what he would like 
to have done with his poems. 

“Ob, burn them!” he said 
valueless.” 

“The American Flag” was written between 
May 20 and ay 36. 1819, and was the last of the 
once famous “Croaker Pieces” written for a New York 
paper, the Evening Post. Drake wrote the first four 

oems alone, but after that he collaborated with 

itz-Greene Halleck, and the pieces were signed, 
“Croaker & Co.”” The poem originally concluded with 
the following lines: 


As fixed as yonder orb divine, 

That saw the bannered blaze unfurled, 
Shall thy proud stars resplendent shine, 
The guard and glory of the world. 


The author was not satisfied, and said to Halleck, 
“Fitz, can’t you suggest a better stanza?” Whereupon 
Halleck sat down and wrote four lines, which Drake 
adopted, and which appear in the poem now. 


“They are quite 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of alent. 
And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light; 

Then from his mansion in the sun 

She called her eagle-bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 
Child of the sun! to thee ‘tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 

The sign of nope and triumph high, 

When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on. 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimm’'d the glistening bayonet, 

Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn; 

And as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 

And when the cannon-mouthings loud 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 

And gory sabres rise and fall 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall; 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 

When death, careering on the gale, 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 

And frighted waves rush wildly back 
efore the broadside’s reeling rack, 

ch dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 

And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triamph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
By angel hands to valor given; 
The stars have lit the welkin dome, 





A N English tramp steamer had 
: just been tied to a wharf in 
3 Boston. From 
her dingy hold 
there leaped 
upon the dock 
@ man who was 
evidently a sto- 
ker. He was 
black with 
grime, reckless 
of face, eager 
: ‘ for release 
“i> © from an almost 
unbearable confinement, and ready for any 
animal gratification for which he could find 
opportunity. 

As he emerged upon the main street, looking 
probably for the nearest saloon, he saw a colored 
woman walking sedately toward him, carrying a 
basket of apples. Full of mischief, the stoker 
stumbled against her, upset the basket upon the 
pavement, and then stood aside to laugh at the 
invectives which he supposed his trick would 
bring forth. 

But the old colored woman did not even look 
at her tormentor. She bent and quietly picked 
up her apples. There was not even an expression 
of resentment upon her face. She bent here 
and stooped there, and when she had recovered 
her last apple she turned upon the astonished 
man with a pathetic dignity that forced respect, 
and said, in tones of simple kindness: 

“God forgive you, my son, as I do.” 

The rudeness that had counted on a bitter 
berating was softened in an instant. The man’s 
coarse lips parted, his hard eyes fell, he tried to 
speak ; then he thrust his hands into his pockets 
and pulled out all the silver he had. This he 
forced upon the silent woman. 

“Take it,” he said, and then added, as she 
looked at him in astonishment, “God bless you, 
mother! I’ll never do it again!” 

That which is probably one of the hardest 
sayings of Christ to accept, one that has received 
the ridicule of centuries, is illustrated by this 
incident. The principle involved in the command 
to turn the other cheek to the smiter is utterly 
antagonistic to natural human impulse. “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath” is a form of 
presentation of the same principle, that in theory, 





it, or heard it recited, in clarion schoolboy | 


THE YOUTH’S 


at least, is somewhat readily acknowledged ; and 
its truth was never more emphatically verified 
than in the incident we have described. 


2 
oo 


A Musician’s Youth. 


It was by a devious path, some steps of which 
were painful, that Verdi became a musician. 
When he was seven years old, his mild and some- 
what melancholy temperament attracted the 
attention of the parish priest, and he received 
the appointment of acolyte at the village church 
of Le Roncole. One day a priest was celebrating 
mass, with Verdi as his assistant, when the boy 
became so carried away by the music that his 
duties were entirely forgotten. “Water!” whis- 
pered the priest, but Verdi did not respond. 
Then, thinking his request had not been heard, 
the celebrant repeated, “Water!” 


Still there was no reply, and turning round, the 
pee found the server gazing in wonder and 
elight at the organ. 

“Water!” demanded the priest, for the third 
time, accompanying the order with such a well- 
directed movement of the foot that the little 
Verdi was pitched headlong down the altar steps. 
In falling he struck his head, and was carried to 
the vestry — unconscious. 

Perhaps it was this incident, together with the 
child’s unbounded delight in the organ musie he 
heard in the street, that induced his father, who 
was an innkeeper, to add a spinet, or pianoforte, 
to his worldly possessions. : i 

But it was several poase after this that his 
vocation was temporarily decided for him, though 
fate afterward stepped in and undid the decision. 

‘‘Why do you want to be a musician?” asked his 
confessor. “You have a gift for Latin, and must 
be a priest.” ‘ 

Meanwhile, the lad became an office-boy in 
Barezzi’s wholesale grocery store, and for a I:ttle 
over seven dollars a year played the organ in the 
ehureh at Roncole; but one day it happened that 
Father Seletti, who had decided that the boy 
should be a monk, was officiating at mass while 
Verdi played the organ. The priest was struck 
with the unusual beauty of the music, and at the 
close of the service expressed a desire to see the 
organist. Verdi appeared, and the priest recog- 
nized him as the pupil whom he had sought to 
turn from music to theology. 

‘Whose musie were you playing?” asked Seletti. 
“It was beautiful.” 

Verdi said, shyly, that be had brought no music 
with him that day, and had been improvising. 

“Sol played as 1 felt,” said he. 

“Ah!’’ exclaimed letti. “I advised you 
wrongly. You must be no priest, but a musician.” 

After that the way was easier. The priestly 
influence on his side opened many a door to him. 
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A Shrewd Tonga Chief. 


“You should read Doctor Martin’s ‘William 
Mariner,’ ” said a German, who had lived twenty 
years on the Friendly Islands, referring to Mar- 
iner’s “Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands,” edited by Martin. The remark was 
addressed to the passengers of a steamer, voyag- 
ing among the South Sea Islands, and the German 
added, “It is a classic, and every word of it is 
true. I used to lie on my mat in the afternoons, 
and draw all gradually out of Achima—Achima 
was an old, old woman, She is dead now.” 


In one of his volumes Mariner gives a quaint 
commentary, uttered by the Tonga chief, Finow, 
on modern political economy, and money as a 
medium of exchange. Finow had been advised 
by the white traders that if he would adopt, in 
place of yams, bananas and cocoanuts, the mone 
of civilized nations, his people could exchange it 
for everything they wanted, and grow rich. 

The chief puzzled over the suggestion for some 
time, and then decided that the money system of 
civilization would not benefit his people, and he 
would have none of it. “The power to hold 
money and hoard it up,” said he, “which could not 
be done with yams or bananas or cocoanuts, must 
make people very selfish.” 

Mariner tried to explain to the chief the art of 
communicating by writing. ‘It solidifies speech 
so that you can hand it round.” 

Finow snatched the paper on which Mariner 
had written the chief’s name, which another 
Englishman had read aloud, the writer’s back 
being turned. He looked at it with astonishment, 
and turned it round and round. 

“This is neither like myself nor anybody else,” 
said he. “Where are my legs? How do you 
know it to be 1?” 

He then desired Mariner to write Tarky, the 
name of a chief whom Mariner had not yet seen. 
He was blind in one eye, a fact of which, of 
course, the writer was ignorant. When the name 
aaa was read, Finow asked, “Is he blind, or 
not?’ 


“This,” says the author, quaintly, “was putting 
writing to an unfair test.” 


~~ 
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Folding ‘‘ The Companion.”’ 


Almost every mechanical or labor-saving proc- 
ess used in the Companion’s manufacturing 
departments has been either invented or improved 
by Companion employés. In the folding-room, 
on the third floor of the Companion building, it is 
now possible to witness the latest “home triumph” 
of this kind, a machine that ¢mbodies the results 
of years of experiment. 


The folding-machines formerly employed by the 
Companion were of the standard, familiar kind 
still used by other great publishing-houses. In 
one completed movement each of the machines— 
there were nine in all—would fold and cover two 
eight-page papers or one sixteen-page paper. 

ut the Companion consists, as a rule, of twelve 
pages. and to finish a paper of this size was 
yond the machines’ capacity. They could fold 
the “main sheet” of eight pages, but the four-page 
“insert sheet” had to be folded and put in by 
hand, the covers, if any, being added afterward. 

This process was so wasteful of time and 
labor that the Companion’s mechanical experts 
finally designed a “combination feeder, folder 
and stitcher.” Two of these machines—the only 
ones in existence—are now in successful operation 
in the Companion building. 

In a single completed movement one of these 
machines will fold, cover and stitch two copies of 
the paper—no matter whether the paper contains 
eight, twelve or sixteen pages. Say that a cer- 
tain issue consists of twelve pages and a four- 
page cover; three sets of automatic feeders are 

hen employed, one of them conveying two of the 
main sheets, another two of the insert sheets, and 
the third two covers. 

Should any one of these parts fail to come to 
the “assembling point’? to meet the other parts, 
the stitching attachment stops, a bell sounds an 
alarm, and the incomplete paper falls into the 
“waste-basket,” a wire tray under the stitchers. 

This 1s but one of the many ways in which the 
hew machine shows the delicacy of its adjustment. 








COMPANION. 


When a cover is to be attached, the cover sheets 
travel fully fifteen feet to reach the assembling 
point, and the insert sheets have almost as long 
a journey; but they are constantly “trued” by 
side-guides, and all three parts pass under the 
stitchers with edges straight, so that the wire 
— that bind them fall exactly in the centre 
ine. 

The work of the automatic feeders is, perhaps, 
more interesting than any other part of the whole 
process. On a table under the feeders — rising 
automatically as the heap lowers—are piled ten 
thousand sheets. A rubber buckler lifts the top 
sheet, while a clamp holds down the others. 
Push-fingers carry the sheet to the separators, 
two oblong tablets of fibrous rubber. 

If more than one sheet has been taken up, the 
lower separator retains the lower sheet, there 
being more suction between the paper and the 
rubber than there is between the two sheets of 
paper; and if for | reason the separator fails 

work, an electrical caliper, through which only 
one sheet can pass, holds the second sheet, gives 
the alarm and stops the feeder. 

Two of the three feeders can be disconnected 
at the operator’s pleasure—either that which 
feeds the insert sheets or that which feeds the 
covers. Any of the movements—for instance, 
the stitchers, which cut off and fasten staples 
from an endless spool of steel wire—can 
adjusted while the machine is in motion. The 
machine can be stopped in ten seconds, from 
any one of eight different points. 

nly three men are required to attend this great 
folder, ——— it is twenty-six feet long, six feet 
nine inches wide and seven feet high. hen the 
builders’ contract is completed, and two more 
machines are added to the two that the Com- 
panion at present employs, the four will fold. 
cover and stitch one hundred and sixty thousand 
papers every day. 
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The Price of Freedom. 


Freedom is never Bently won, 

Her price is blood. and pain, and tears ; 
They by whose hand the work is done 

Must leave its gains for happier years. 
The height they saw, with Cs nay J eyes, 

Shall be the path their children tread ; 
And all they dared to win the prize, 

Earth shall not know till they are dead. 
But though death’s flames leap high. and roll 

Across the path to Freedom’s shore, 

h shall not lack the patriot soul, 
Till tyranny shall be no more, 
NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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Too Brave to Boast. 


Scribner’s Magazine tells a story of that reck- 
less daring and cool disregard of chances which 
seems so typical of the American character. In 
1880 a coaster bound to Boston from the East 
came to anchor off Pigeon Cove in the teeth of a 
howling gale. She rode heavily, and the break 
water to leeward, like a diabolical magnet, 
dragged the reluctant vessel ever closer and 
closer. 


The men who were watching on the shore saw 
that it could not be long before the boat would 
break up, and started to kport for a life-boat 
to rescue the crew ; but there were three fishermen 
who saw at a glance that the life-boat would never 

et there in time, so George Saunders and the 

wo brothers, Zacharie and Constance Surette 
started on the run for the schooner Cora Lee, tie 

up safely at the wharf. From her they borrowed 
a dory and rowed out, all the while talking 


urry, boys! We mustn’t let those fellows in 
the life-boat get ahead of us.” 

“Won't they feel cheap? See!’’ 

They had passed the breakwater, and were 
facing the furious gale. The three men could 
hardly hold their oars; it was difficult to keep 
the dory from swamping. 

After almost superhuman efforts they reached 
the schooner, which by this time was riding bows 
under and drifting rapidly. It was so rough a 
sea that the men on board had to leap into the 
water and be picked up. 

Every one was saved, and none too soon. There 
was a desperate backing of water, a perilous 
turning a pull to the harbor, a magnificent bend- 

he oars, and then came the dull crash upon 
the rocks. 

In five minutes after the men had been rescued 
the vessel was kindling-wood. When they were 
safely landed, one of the three heroes said: 

“That’s a good joke on the life-boat crew!” 

This was their only comment upon the situation 
and so far as can be learned, no one ever bragged 
about the exploit, or even mentioned it again. 
The fishermen treated it as if it had been an 
every-day occurrence. 

The life-boat, it is only fair to add, was doin. 
her best. She was simply too far away to ge 
there in time. 


e 
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A Dog of War. 


A hard-looking young colored man leaned 
against an awning-pole at a street-corner in 
Washington, says the Post, while a very ordinary 
cur sat at his feet. A crowd of people assembled, 
waiting for street-cars. Then the colored youth 
bestirred himself. 


“Look a-yeah, Nero,” said he to the now alert 
and tail-wagging cur, “what yo’ gwineter doef a 
Spanyud comes a-snoopin’ down de street?” 

The words were scarcely uttered before the cur 
began to snap with a viciousness that seemed to 
say, “What I’d do to bim would be a heap.” The 
crowd laughed, and applauded the cleverness of 
the plebeian-looking pup. 

“Dat’s all right, so fah,” went on the negro, 
again addressin the cur, “but what Ah wants ter 
fin’ out is wheah all o’ dese 

oin’ t’ be by de time we 

he cur gave a mournful look out of his bi 
brown eyes, one over on his back, and with 
his four legs sticking rigidly in the air, admirably 
simulated the immovableness of death. He even 
ceased his panting in order to render the exhibi- 
tion more realistic. 

The crowd gave the poor, starved-looking cur a 
“hand” of surprise and ee and half a 
dozen or so of the men dropped coins into the 
colored fellow’s palm, admonishing him to see 
that the dog had a good supper. 





eah a is 
its froo wit’ ’em.” 


* 





Easily Caught. 


It is possible to convey a world of meaning 
by the simple inflection of a spoken word. An 
insurance adjuster had been sent by the company 
he represented to investigate and effect a settle- 
ment in the case of a low-browed and rather 
dishonest-looking dealer in furniture and house- 
hold goods, who had suffered the total loss of his 
stock by fire. 

The adjuster was a good judge of human nature, 
and a brief examination satisfied him that the 
shopkeeper had set the store on fire himself. He 
opened the conversation in this style: 


“Well, Smallways, the best way is to be perfectly 
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frank. Tell me your theory of the manner in 
which this fire started.” 

“Mice gnawing a box of matches,” replied the 
other. 3s 


“No. Mice.” 

“Rats!” 

Under the searching look that accompanied this 
significant remark, the dealer wilted. 

‘Now, then,” said the insurance man, following 
up his advantage, “you know perfectly well how 
the fire began, and = know that I know. Now 
if you want to settle this thing without any trouble, 
my will just sign a document agreeing to release 

he company from all obligation on its returnin 
to you the money you have paid. If that doesn 
satisfy you, go ahead and bring suit. We'll air 
this case in the courts.” 

Without a murmur the dealer assented to the 
terms. A single word had upset him. 


o> 
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Cow and Bear. 


A man who was brought up on a farm in 
Cherryfield, Maine, recently told a reporter for 
the New York Sun several stories illustrative 
of the courage of animals in defending their 
young. One of the best of the stories has to do 
with a time when the boy was twelve years old. 
If his youthfulness is taken into the account. the 
adventure will be seen to have been a pretty 
lively one. 

One of our cows had hidden her calf, and I had 
set out to find him. I heard the cow lowing in the 
woods and went to where she was, in a clearing 

rown up with ferns and raspberry bushes. Above 
he bushes I saw ber back and horns, and could 
tell that she was fighting with something that I 
could not see. She was standing her ground. 


facing about so as to keep her enemy, whatever it 
was, always under her eye. 
I thought of nothing bigger than a dog or fox, 


and was pressing forward to get a look at it, when 
a bear suddenly rose — his haunches, standin 
head and shoulders above the bushes. At tha 
the cow made a rush for him, with horns lowered. 
The bear struck at her with his paw, and then 
grappled her with both forepaws by the head. 
he cow, under full headway, was too much for 
him to stand up against. She knocked him over, 
breaking his hold, and the way she horned him 
and butted him about among the bushes was a 





| caution to bears. 


The sight was too much for my nerves, and I 
went up atree. It was needless, so far as danger 
from the bear was concerned, for the cow had 
him whipped in the first round, and he got away 
as soon as he could, whimpering and biting at his 
sides in the places where the cow’s horns had 
pricked him. 

From the tree I could see the calf where he was 
hidden. He was what I had come for, but I did 
not feel like getting down until I was sure the 
cow had got quiet. But she knew her friends, 
and when I went to the calf and set him on his 
feet,—he was hiding, like a fawn, close to the 
——— made no objection, but went quietly 

ack to the pasture, witb the calf following. 
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Striking an Average. 


Ordinarily a man may make a fairly competent 
juryman with very little knowledge of mathe- 
matics. Nevertheless, an acquaintance with the 
simpler problems of arithmetic is desirable, even 
in the jury-box. Here, for example, is a case 
cited by a lawyer in the Chicago Times-Herald : 


I was counsel for the plaintiff in a suit brought 
to recover damages caused by a runaway horse 
My client had been knocked down and slightly 
bruised— just enough upon which to base a lawsuit. 

I had a very strong case; in fact, there was 
practically no defence, and the defendant was a 
rich man, so I asked for two thousand dollars, 
hoping to get half that amount. 

ell, when the jury came in they rendered a 
verdict for the plaintiff, with damages assessed 
at eight thousand six hundred and ay Rpt 
dollars. Of course the judge promptly set the 
verdict aside as excessive, and I had to begin 
over again. 

Some days later I met the foreman of the jury 
and asked him how in the world they arrived a 
such a verdict. 

“Well, I don’t gute understand it myself,” he 
said, scratching his head. ‘*We all agreed for the 
plaintiff on the first vote, but each fellow had his 
own ideas as to the damage. I was in favor of 
one thousand dollars, another fellow thought it 
ought to two thousand dollars, and another 
stuck out for seven hundred dollars, and we were 
getting all tangled up, when one of the jury 
suggested that we strike an average.” 

“But you couldn’t have done that,” said I. 

“That's just what we did,” said the foreman. 
“Each man put down what he thought right, and 
I added them together. I know there seems to 
be something ae about the verdict, but hanged 
if I can see where it is!” 
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Skilful Callers. 


The alligator is said to be im such request that 
it is rapidly disappearing from the settled parts 
of Florida, and even becoming scarcer in such 
remote regions as the Everglades. A constant 
war is waged against it by the taxidermists and 
the dealers in curiosities. 


A writer in Popular Science News says that the 
young are frequently lured from their lurking- 
places by a poor imitation of the grunts of the 
mother, and men expert in mimicry sometimes 
capture large numbers in a day. The little crea- 
tures respond rempuy to the calls, and pour out 
of the cavities in hot haste to see the caller. 

The most expert “’gater callers” the writer ever 
knew were swamp rangers, both white and black, 
who were born and brought up within a short 
distance of an alligator swamp, and knew every 
intonation of the saurian’s voice. Z 

These men would make a matron charge wildly 
across a broad stream by imitating the frightened 
cries of her young, or lure a decrepit, old bull 
from his cave by imitating the grunts of the 
female. They could, in fact, delude both old and 
young, and often earned good sums by their art. 
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Current. Plants. | 


The same words, or words pronounced alike, 
may have different meanings to different people, 
as in the following incident, given by the American 
Messenger : 


A farmer stopped in front of a Michigan city 
electric plant and asked a bystander: 

“What is that ’ere building, a factory?” 

“No, a plant,” was the answer. 

“What do they raise there?” 

“Currents,” replied the aeah-vapee bystander. 

“What are they worth a bushel?” 

“We sell them by the shock.” P 

The farmer pulled his beard, scratched his head, 
and drove down-town to market his vegetables. 
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His Choice. 


See, here in my hand is half a dollar 
And five bright pennies, all in a heap. 

Put on your thinking-cap, little scholar, 
Which of them do you choose to keep? 


Five bright new pennies all in a row— 
Just one half-dollar and that one dingy! 
“Why, of course,” little scholar said, “you know 
I'd ch the pennies, if ’twasn’t stingy!” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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The Cub Who Did Not Mind. 


It was a beautiful day in the lion-house. 
Such a delicious heat, not a breeze! Of course 
there were a lot of stupid human beings who 
seemed to find it stifling ; but then, human beings 
have the strangest ideas! Old Mother Lion, 
having just swallowed a light 
luncheon of raw beef, prepared 
to take a nap. In her mouth 





only half opened her yellow eyes and snuggled 
her furry cheek more comfortably in her tawny 
paws. 

The cubs had been greatly impressed, Flopsy 
most of all. He wished they would do it again. | 
Suddenly he had an idea. He, Flopsy, would | 
reopen the subject. He braced himself on his 
untrustworthy legs and opened his little mouth. 

“Say, don’t you wish you were out? Gee, it 
must be great!” he squeaked, in his little cub 
voice. The lion-house shook with laughter. 

“You little idiot!” roared Pedro, when he 
could find his voice. ‘What do you know about 
it?” 

He was going on to say something disagreeable 
when Mother Lion woke up. Whom was old | 
Pedro scolding now? What! Could she believe 
her eyes? There on the floor of the cage, "way | 
down by the bars, lay the disobedient Flopsy. | 











COMPANION. 


room?” Elsie was brushing Mary Alice’s hair, 
and she didn’t wait for her to answer. 

“Now, my dear, don’t say ‘Ow!’ just because 
I pull a little. By and by we are going up to see 
the baby, and I want you to look nice. She’s 
your auntie, you know, and you must be very 
polite to her.” 

Mary Alice didn’t say anything, but she looked 
as if she meant to be very sweet and pleasant. | 

“It’s very nice to have an auntie,” continued | 
Elsie, tying up two of Mary Alice’s curls with a 
blue ribbon. ‘When she gets a little older she’ll | 
like to play with us, and p’r’aps sometime I'll | 
let her have you for her little girl.”’ } 

Mary Alice looked sober and as if she didn’t | 
like the idea of being lent to any one, so her 
mamma said quickly : 

“Don’t cry, dear; you shall be my little girl 
always if you’d rather.” 

Elsie dried Mary Alice’s tears and cuddled her 
until she felt happy again. Then she dressed 
her in a beautiful white dress, with a blue sash, 
and set her in a little rocking-chair. 

“Now you can watch mamma while she finds 
something pretty to take up to your new auntie,” 
she said, cheerfully. 

Elsie looked over all her treasures, and finally 
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PUZZLES, 
I. 
A Train of Cars. 

Couple a car to a subterranean cavity, and form 
a color. 5 

To the running stem of a plant, and form a kind 
of firearm. 

To a lad, and form a kind of bottle enclosed in 
basketwork. 

To a people, and form a flower. 

To courteous, and form petrified fruit. 

To an English river, and form a drunken revel. 

To contact, and form an ornamental tablet. 

To the infinitive of “went,” and form the lading 
of a ship. 

To a favorite, and form the covering of a floor. 


Il. 
Introduce the same vowel thirty-nine times in 
the following lines: 
Whnhdgssentthgntlbrz 
Whndwsrfrshthhrbsthtrs 
PerdcSocndtndertete 
Thtndrsbphrdfdsthshp. 
. Ill. 
My first is twenty times my third, 
My second is one-fiftieth o - 4 fourth, 
My third and fourth are equal. 
The sum of my parts is one thousand one hun- 
dred and one, and it is a very small fraction of a 
dollar. 
IV. 
A letter prefixed to some land 





she took her three little cubs, 
one by one, by the back of the 
neck, where the skin is loosest, 
and carried them over to the 
corner of the cage. Then she 
stretched herself across the 
corner to keep them in. 

Now the names of these 
three little lion cubs were 
Topsy, Mopsy and Flopsy. 
At least, that is what the 
keeper called them. Topsy 
was the spry one, Mopsy the 
sleepy one, and Flopsy the 
one who was always tumbling 
over himself. 

It did not take Mother Lion 
long to doze off. Meanwhile, 
the three cubs amused them- 
selves by chewing each other’s 
ears. It’s great fun. But after 
a while Flopsy bit Mopsy too 
hard, and she boxed him, and 
they argued until Topsy got 
tired of hearing them. 

“Do be still!” he said. 
“You'll wake mother up and 
we'll all get washed. I’m 
going over to the other corner. 
There’s nothing to do here. 
You two be quiet, and I’ll try 
and step over mother’s tail. 
If I get over all right, I'll give 
you a boost.” 

It was very difficult. When 
one is only a few weeks old, 
one’s legs are apt to give way 
at inconvenient moments. Still, 
Topsy was nothing if not ven- 

Very carefully he 
put first one paw over that 
obstructing tail, then another, 
then another. Things were 
going famously. 











will express 
Quotations from Washington's 
farewell address. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


When the weather is bad and 
you’re down with the blues 
My first you may feel and all 
_ comfort refuse. 
If into a firm as a “junior” you 


go, 

My second you'll be, and you 
won’t make much show! 
The farmers work hard through 

_ the hot summer’s day, 
For my third they must do if 
_ they wish to make —~ & 
You had best do my fourth if to 
_ evil inclined, 
You'll be happier far and have 
peace in your mind. 
My whole is a motion you're 
en to make, 
For without it not one single 
step can you take. 
Il. 
My first’s the better part of 
fame ; 
Alas, what is it but an airy 
bubble? 
My last, at best, is but a stop- 
ping-place 
To rest a little while from 
care and trouble. 
My whole, third sister of the 
fatal three— 
The others scores have slain, 
but thousands she. 


Itt. 
My Sess is rough and bristling, 
y second, clear and cool, 
Above the cascade glistening; 
Like a deep and silent hs 
My whole a — | capital, 
So stately and so grand, 
Is far away across the sea, 
In a famous foreign land. 
Iv. 
Oh, the third and fourth of the 
first and second, 
As through the vale we rode! 
And we found the beautiful 
whole in waiting 
At the door of our new abode. 


Vv. 
My first eats roses; my sec- 


ond eats maple-syrup; my 
whole is nothing at all. 








Unfortunately, at this critical 
moment Topsy felt a desire to 
sneeze. He quite forgot where 
he was, and sat down right on his mother’s tail to 
have the sneeze out. Ofcourse she wokeup. At 
first she did not seem to know what had disturbed 
her, but poor Topsy wriggled so that she soon 
found out. Maybe he didn’t get a good box on 
the ear that sent him back to his corner! Mopsy 
and Flopsy, unable to stand for laughter, were 
flat on their backs, with their legs in the air. 

“Laugh away, do!” snarled Topsy, out of 
humor. “I’d just like to see one of you try it.” 

Greatly to his astonishment it was Flopsy— 
Flopsy, whose wobbly legs had never been known 
to uphold him for two minutes in succession in 
moments of calmness—who volunteered for this 
exciting adventure. 

Accidents were always happening to Flopsy, 
and he really made the difficult passage in safety, 
although he fell over the minute the danger was 
past, and continued to do so all the way down to 
the bars of the cage—a place where he had never 
been allowed to go. Only grown-ups are allowed 
to lie near the bars. 

Just then something happened in the lion- 
house. Old Pedro, the oldest lion in the place, 
smelt a thunder-storm coming. Now a thunder- 
storm always gets on a lion’s nerves. So he 
stood up in his cage and threw back his head 
and roared in a way that made the silly human 
beings ask the keeper if he were sure the bars 
were all right. This is what old Pedro said: 

“Oh, how I wish I were free once more! Do 
you smell the beautiful storm coming, you who 
have the jungle nose? Do you remember how 
fine it is to hear the thunder roar, and to roar 
back at it? And to see the lightning, forked as 
the tongue of a serpent and yellow as the eyes of 
your mate, slit up the cloud as I rip an ox with 
a blow of my claws? Oh, to hear the crash of 
falling trees, to feel the cool, rain-beaten grass !”” 

Then, as Pedro stopped, the rest took it up, 
and roars shook the roof. 

Mother Lion stirred in her sleep, but she 


ROB PUT A LITTLE TURTLE IN THE TUB. 


He was flat on his back, making frantic efforts 
to turn over. 

There was an angry growl, a quick bound, and 
before he knew what had happened, Flopsy felt 
the weight of his mother’s paw on his little fat 
stomach. When his breath came back, it was to 
find that the worst had happened. He was being 
washed. 

Mopsy and Topsy watched with terrified eyes. 

“Now she’s at hisear. Just look at the licking 
his face is getting! She’s gone twice over his 
back. Oh, why didn’t he behave himself? Do 
you suppose we’ll get it, too?’ 

But at that moment the keeper turned every- 


body out. Henry DIck. 
—————————_ 4 > - 
A Great Secret. 
“Ah, papa! I’m not going to tell,”’ said Lou, 


“What a great surprise I have for you; 

It’s full of raisins, it’s good to eat, 

It is frosted on top, and it’s nice and sweet; 
It begins with C, and it ends with E, 

And I made it myself for your birthday tea.” 
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The Day the Baby Came. 


Elsie had so often asked God for a baby sister 
that she really didn’t feel much surprised when 
papa came into her rooin one morning and told | 
her that a baby had come to their house in the | 
night. 

Papa didn’t have time to talk with her because 
| he had to hurry away to send messages to the 
grandmas and aunties, so Elsie told Mary Alice 
all about it. Mary Alice was her favorite doll, 
and she was such a comfort when people didn’t 
have time to attend to Elsie! 

“Did you hear your grandpa say, Mary Alice, | 
that there’s a cunning new baby up in mamma’s | 














chose two small dolls and a picture-book. Then, 
with Mary Alice in her arms, she went to sit on 
the window-seat just outside of mamma’s door. 

After a while papa came out of the room, and 
seeing Elsie, told her she might go in and peep 
at the baby. Elsie walked in very timidly, but 
she forgot to be afraid when she saw Nurse 
Crump sitting there with a small bundle on her 
lap. The nurse pulled aside the blanket so that 
Elsie could see the funny little face and the 
eunning hands. 

Elsie put her face down close to the baby’s 
and said, softly : 

“I’ve brought up some dolls to you, and when 
you get a little bigger Mary Alice and I will play 
with you.” 

The baby didn’t look a bit pleased, but screwed 
up its face and stretched its tiny arms. 

“Don’t you like dolls?” Elsie asked, doubtfully. 
“P’r’aps you’d rather have a picture-book.”” 

But this didn’t suit any better, and to Elsie’s 
dismay the baby began to cry. 

“Mary Alice, I’m afraid she wants you,” said 
Elsie, in great distress. ‘I don’t see how I can 
give you up.” 

Just then the doctor came into the room. 
“Well, how do you like your little brother, | 
Elsie?” he said, pinching her cheek. 

Elsie nearly dropped Mary Alice in her sur- 
prise. Of course a boy wouldn’t care for dolls. 
She must bring up her top and those bright- 
colored marbles. Those would please him, she 
was sure. 

“Mary Alice,” she said, as they went slowly 
down the stairs, “Mary Alice, you’ve got to get 
used to an uncle.” GRACE M. REMICK. 


se —____—_ 
A LITTLE girl, who had tried in vain to under- 


stand her baby brother, said, ““Mamma, what 
would we do if he should happen to be French ?” 





3. 
A LITERARY ANAGRAM, 


The letters in italics in the first part, properly 

geveneed, give the title of a book, which is also 

le of the whole rhyme; and those in italics 

in the second part give the name of the author of 
the book. 


Ancient bards have sung the thrilling story 
Of the heroes gathered round old Troy; 

Of their valiant fights, their deeds of glory, 
While they sought the city to destroy. 

How, at last to strategy resorting, 

An enormous horse they built of wood; 

How the inquisitive, though brave, defenders 
Watched the work as on the walls they stood; 
How the 7rojans made a sudden sally, 

Back the invaders fell in feigned dismay, 

Left the horse behind them, and the victors 
To the city bore the prize away. 

Fatal prize! for when the eve fell darkly, 
From the horse crept forth a daring band! 
Rushing to the gates they threw them open— 
Troy was lost! The Greeks had won the land! 


II. 

Powerful Babylon! whose panging gardens 

Lovely were, a wonder of the world; 

Splendid were its palaces /uxurious, 

But to dire destruction it was hurled. 

King and nobles feasted at a banquet 

While the foe was thundering at the gate, 

Still their revel grew more wild and furious— 

Little dreamed they of their coming fate! 

For the king in haughty exultation 

Sent to have the sacred vessels brought 

Which he’d stolen from the a snree 

When at old Jerusalem he ey 

As with sacrilegious lips they tasted, 

Down they let the golden flagons fall, 

For a dreadful vision there appearin 

Wrote in fire their doom upon the wall! 

Wild the terror! and at that same moment 

Came the onset from the furious foe. 

For the river from its channel turning, 

Entrance gained they through its bed below! 

Sword and fire they brought, and onward 
rushing, 

Fire and sword into the palace bore. 

Babylon the great was fallen! fallen! 

Babylon the great should be no more! 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ass, ass, I, nation—assassination. 2. Harp, 
sigh, chord—harpsichord. 3. Busy, body—busy- 
body. 4. Eye, van, hoe—Ivanhoe. 5, Spar, row— 
sparrow. 6. Whip, poor, will—whippoorwill. 7. 

$s, ton—Boston. 8. You, rope—Europe. 9. Cat, 
a, strophe—catastrophe. 
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Tue Peace Commission.—The President 
has appointed as commissioners for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty of peace with Spain, Secretary 
of State William R. Day; Senator Cushman K. 
Davis of Minnesota and Senator William P. 
Frye of Maine, both of whom are members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; 
Justice Edward D. White of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
of New York, editor of the New York Tribune, 
and formerly minister of the United States to 
France. The commission is to meet at Paris 
not later than the first of October. 


TowArp A Peace Footine.—The military 
forces of the United States are being rapidly 
reduced. General Merritt has informed the 
War Department that no more troops are needed 
at Manila. A considerable number of the trans- 
ports which were engaged in carrying troops to 
Manila have been released from the government 
service. General Shafter’s entire army has been 
removed from Santiago, and its place taken by 
5,000 or 6,000 new troops, mostly “immune” 
regiments. All troops not actually needed in 
Puerto Rieo will return. The mustering out of 
volunteers has begun, and will continue until at 
Jeast 100,000 of them have been released. 

THE AUXILIARY FLEET.—A special board 
of naval officers has been appointed to consider 
the best means of disposing of the auxiliary craft, 
numbering about 100 vessels, large and small, 
which were improvised into cruisers, colliers, etc., 
during the war. The fleet includes 38 cruisers 
and large yachts, 15 colliers, 7 supply ships, 
ambulance ships and repair ships, 11 steamers 
for various uses and 27 tugs. Some of these| 
ships are stili needed for naval purposes and will 
be retained, but most of them will be sold. 

RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERING CUBANS.— 
The relief work among the suffering people of 
Cuba, which was interrupted by the war, has 
been resumed. The Red Cross Society and 
other volunteer agencies are again forwarding 
supplies. August 25th the President sent 
1,000,006 rations to be distributed to the needy in 
western Cuba, and other consignments of food 
and clothing will be forwarded rapidly. 

A New NAVAL PROGRAMME.—<A special 
naval board, under direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, has reported a programme of naval 
construction which will be recommended to 
Congress. It involves the building of fifteen 
important ships. Three of these are battle-ships | 
of the first class, similar to the Jowa and 
Oregon, but larger and faster, having a displace- | 
ment of 13,000 tons, and a minimum’ speed of 
18% to 19 knots. Three are first-class armored 
cruisers of 12,000 tons, or about half as large 
again as the New York, with a minimum speed 
of 22 knots; three are second-class protected 
cruisers of 6,000 tons aud 20 knots; and six are 
protected cruisers of 2,500 tons and 16 knots. 
This is a more ambitious programme than has 
ever been included in a single appropriation 
bill, but it has been prepared with a view to| 
supplying the most obvious needs of thenavy. | 








A Movement Toward UNIVERSAL | 
PeAcr.—The Tsar of Russia, through his | 
minister of foreign atfairs, has proposed te all | 
the governments represented at St. Petersburg | 
the assembling of a conference to consider the | 
question of a general reduction of excessive 
armaments in the interest of peace. In the 
communication making this suggestion, the tsar 
urges the futility of seeking to preserve peace 
through the progressive development of enormous | 
armaments, and argues that these armaments, 
while they impose a erushing burden upon the | 
industries and capital of the nations, and para- 
lyze economic progress, do not fulfil the object in 
view, but actually tend to bring about the very 
catastrophe which they are meant to avert. 

LIGHT ON THE Dreyrus Case.—Paris has 
been thrown into excitement by the confession 
of Colonel Henry, one of the officers most active 
in the persecution of Captain Dreyfus, that he 
himself forged one of the documents which was 
used to prove the guilt of Dreyfus. Captain 
Dreyfus was degraded from the French army in 
1894, and sentenced to imprisonment for life, for 
betraying French military secrets. It was for 
denouncing the injustice of convicting him on 
evidence which was not shown to him that 
Monsieur Zola was recently sentenced for libel. 
Colonel Henry killed himself immediately after 
confessing his crime. 





Recent Deratus.— Michael Gregorovitch 
Tchernaieff, a distinguished Russian general 
who, by the capture of Tashkend in 1865, was 
the means of the extension of Russian authority 
over Turkestan; Claude Matthews, a leading 
Democrat of Indiana, and governor of that state 
in 1893-6; and Malietoa Laupepa, king of the 
Samoan Islands, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Youth's Companion 
Photographic Exhibition. 


[ NTEREST in the photographic contest is 
increasing daily. Contributions are coming 
in rapidly, and there is every prospect of the most 
successful contest yet given. 
Questions continue to come in: 


1 would like to understand this condition: “No 
picture can or or returned, becomes 
f THE YOUTH’s COMPANION.” 


should not takea an that it} I 
to sell the negative afterward, I could not’ 

No. It means that we retain the one print 
which you send us, claiming no right to the 
negative or other prints. Very often some one 
sees a photograph in the exhibition that pleases, 
writes to the contributor, and purchases prints or 
negatives as the case may be. 

Would a 4x5 picture be as apt to take first prize 
as a larger camera 

Yes. 

Is there an entrance fee, and do I have to be a 
subscriber to THE COMPANION? 

“No” answers both questions. 

May I enter more than one class? 

Yes. Enter all the classes for which you may 
qualify, but one picture cannot be entered in more 
than one class. 

I live in Canada. May 1 contribute ? 

Yes. Amateurs all over the world may con- 
tribute. 

I will be eighteen on the Ly day of October. 
May I enter the Men’s Class 

That would not be fair. ‘The Boys’ Class is 
“For Boys who will not have passed their eight- 
eenth birthday at the close of the competition, 
October first,” 

At one time I made ay 
I have sold out my busiz 


tures occasionally for pleasure. 
the contest as an amateur? 


We hardly think you would feel honest in so 
doing. You are not an amateur—you are an 
ex-professional. 

May enlargements be entered ? 

For exhibition, yes; for prizes they would 

hardly be eligible. 


I have a lot of photographs that I think good, 
but do not care to enter — competition for 
prizes. May I enter them for exhibition only 


Yes; and they will be so marked. 
Must I develop, print and mount my own pic- 
tures ? 
lf a contributor exposes the film or plate after 
having first decided upon or arranged the scene 
to be photographed, we believe he has accom- 
plished the more important partof the work. All 


living by photography. 
ness, and now take pic- 
May | cuter 





that is human, all that is interesting, all that is | 
art exists in a given scene before it is photo- | 


graphed. 
“see the pictures” in every-day life, is the one 
who has the best appreciation of nature and the 
best artistic sense. It is in the development of 
this sense of appreciation that THz COMPANDON 
hopes to aid, rather than the more technical skill 
required to carry a photograph forward after the 
exposure of the plate. 
Will _ my pictures be placed on exhibition, 
even if they are poor ? 

Yes. Every picture is placed on exhibition, and 

bears the name of the contributor. 


My camera was a Christmas 
year, and so I took a very few 
which were failures, before January 1, 1898, I 
am only sixteen years old. Co Could I ‘still be 
admitted to the Beginners’ Class 

The Beginners’ 


No; let us be perfectly fair. 


present last 
ictures, most of 


The person who can realize this and || 





Class is for “those who took their first picture | 
with their own camera after January 1, 1898.” | 


Perhaps you are too modest and ought to enter 
the Boys’ Class. 

I sent three photographs day before yester- 
day, and have not yet received any acknowl- 
edgment or diploma. What is the trouble? 

There is no trouble. Your peetemenhe were 
received, but it will be several days before the 
can be entered, the certificate prepared an 
mailed. It never takes less than ten days to do 
this — sometimes more. 


The Awards for 1898. 


For the best photographs — that js, best from the 
standpeiut ef the artist and the —f - ‘apher — the 
| following awards will be made in the several classes : 


Men's Class. 
FIRST 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 
Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Tweuty-Five Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 
Boys’ Class. 

For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at oe close of the competition, October ist. 
FIRST P Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND ‘RIZE. Ten Dollars = Diploma. 

BOYS’ HONORABLE IN DIPLOMA to each 
fy A 1 fy - AS, 
Girls’ Class. 

For Girls who will not have passed their setsoonth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October ist. 


GRABLE MENTION DIPLO LOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class. 
For the best work submitted by competitors who 
took their first picture with their own camera after 
Junuary 1, 1898. 
ONE PRIZE Five Dollars. 
Humorous Class. For all who choose to enter. 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
Pictures in this class may be accidental results, 
snap shots of humorous scenes, or especially posed: 





Every Contributor who sends three or more pic- 
res will receive a handsome certificate of 
exhibit, suitable for framing, printed in co! 
bearing his or her name, and carefully inailed 
in a tube. 
Every Puctesre vh will remain on public exhibi- 
tion in the COMPANION office for ten months, 
Dearing the name of the contributor. 





If any of the conditions seem to be arbitrary, 
they are intended to be so only to secure the 
best interests of every contributor, and no picture 
should be sent by any one Unwilling to comply 
with them. Address all photographs as below, 
being sure to say in what class they are entered. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














Tist free! 
St. Louis, Mo. 













TAMPS! A nice Album & list free. by. oe. stamps only 
loc. Agts. wtd. at 50%. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, 
10 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 ry stamps, ine. 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. ‘on Ok A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mi 
50 diff., Cuba, ete., and Album, 5c. 
Stamps | iis icea: 50%, Standard Stamp Co., 
WE WANT YOU TO SELL 
our Bluing, ME pegere Inks, Headache Remedy, and 
other spec every household. Send stamp 
for samples and circulars giving terms. 
HOWARD DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
cs! 
BiG Mone oer Ta in e eggs if you know how 
PAMPHLET. nes THE you all about i.. 
DARLING 





Tite for our FREE 
& COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ELL. 
LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches, Clocks,Tea 
oon ‘mee froosnd, 810.00 ord 
i an orders. 
D He kart and and get 
34 lb. Best Trea, im rorved, and 
new IMustrated Price- 
co., 


THE GREAT AMERIC. a 7a. 
31 and 33 Vesey St.,N. Y., Box 289. 


Elastic Hospital Belt. 


= belt a gives absolute su 
xt to the abdomen and 
sore designed to re. 
eve and correct weakness in 
It is greatly appre- 
elated 1 oe | - E. recovering from 
operations for auponsieies, . etc., and is 
invaluable in ca cases of navelrupture. It checks a ten- 
dency to corpulency and La age =| 7g Conger: attend- 
ing violent exercise, jarring, jolting, et-. ven to 
measure by hand, of elastic thread : similar to that used 
in our celebrated Elastic Stockings. only heavier. Fit 
guaranteed if measurements are correctly tak 
for prices and -measuring directions. 


CURTIS & ee -L CO., 4 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 


* 7000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 jouat 
oS igh 
























i Givader ai ali date, 


tet Sane Ls 
eels, late qpoe- 

els, all pte ng to 12. 
We ship on approval with- 
< out a cent payment. Write 
bargain list and art catalogue 

of Pac... 4 OB models. BICYCLE cE 
for season to advertise thein. Send for one. Rider 
agents wanted. Learn how to Karn a cycle and 
make money. B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. 








Earn A FINE 


RIFLE. 
You can get a 


Rifle for pd ater att of 
Ca prier’e famous Coupon 
Bloo’ Books at 10c. each. 
= The finest household 






ing 24 boo! 
and many other Gane premiums. Send full pet 
by mail and we ard 72 uu the blooing. You 
nef t pa for it until ‘you sell it. Read our apocial 
cash offer mentioned in our Premi 


Our Pre emiums are first-class and won't disappoint you. 
Kuponbloo Co., Dept. Y, 172 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
BORATED 


ENNEN'S ixicus 
TOILET 
ROWDER 




















g and 
OTs little higher in price than 
substitutes, but a reason 
it. i Removes nile odor of perspir- 
am ps —, ciptot a tful . Soiow. a 
or mailed on oO! a t Mennen’s (the 
odtginal). Sample free. Gerhard vermin en Co., Newark. N. J. 
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For Eati Drinki and 
Cooking, are unsur- 
passed for 


Purity of Material 
and Flavor. 


| @nocens EVERYWHERE. 











AIN 


AND EARN Bicycles, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Silverware, and —_ of eect 
Premiums by selling our 

Spices. Extracts, Perfumes, "Eotd foe’ 
Etc. Send for our Price-List and 
rrepage Premium List. We prepay 
ou ht and allow time to deliver 

ee ae ae paying for them. 
mission selling 

our ~y-~ 4 without Premiums. 
LONDON TEA COREANT. | 


193 Congress Street. 


8. 





$2.50 SILK _VESTING => 


By ma’ paid to any place in the 
United ope, for &2.73. State size eS 
and width, inclose $2.73 and we will 
mail you the shoes, and if you don’t find 
emeques toany advertised&3.50 
will refund your money. 
This shee is m: rom finest 

Cl KID over new coin toe last, 

vesting top an 


























imported silk 
ay ay obtainable 
ite for free 
logue for eve 
footwear. 
toning Companion, 
«& 
CHICAGO. 
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i 
: Flowers for Winter. } 
What You Can Buy for 26 cts., postpaid. » 
6 Bvadinths all different colors, beautiful, we. 
20 Tulips. e assortment, all colere, 
10 Choivest, Varietios handnome all colors, Boe. 
30 Crocus, all colors, bony ee Be. 
2 Chinese Lili J és Flower, 25e. 
30 Freesins, Alba, a, Splendid ¥ Winter Bloomer, 25e. 
4 .2 Calla Lili ilies ter Biooming, 25e. 
16 Oxalis, all ¢ Md, faslading Buttereups, 25e. | 
6 Choice Winterbloo: Roses, all colors, 25e. 4 
5 Choice Gerantume, a AY iffereut, . . | 25e. 
3 Carnations, = — ay. bo oom, er 25e. + 
2 Elegan ve - Be. > 
4 8Giant Golden. Sacred Tame. new 25e. } 
You select 3 complete sets for 60 efs.; any } 
{ 6 sets for $1. Get your bor toclub with you 4 
4 and get yours Free. ‘Gutelegue Beet aster ay. » 
4 GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO.,Springfieid,0. 5 
FSS SS SS SS SS OS OO OOOO eK 





GOST NOTHIN 


SEE, EXAMINE AND 
say On ON this garment. 
BUYS THI 
$7.95 RECULAR ‘sis 
SEAL PLUSH CAPE. 
OUR OFFER Mention. Tue 
Panic, and [~~ bs x, 


pete ht and w ein 
inches 3 ground 





7" iil th you and 
beautiful ig ae by = 
ress, ©. O. 











Rattan Rocker 


J ene go among your friends and @ 
neighbors and take Cm on for & 


Folsom’s Teas, Spices, Powder 
te. 25 Ibs. for this Beaatitnl Rattan 
Rocker ; 25 Ibs. for Silver 


Wate hs ‘17 Ibs. for ey 10- 
piece Toilet Set. 00 Pre- 
miums in our Gitesteoted Cata- 
logue to select from. We ship 
pe and allow you time to de- 
‘oods to your customers 
before sending us payment. 
We pay the Ex. Send Name to 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 
192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. “ 





15.00, the express agent OUR 
7:95, "and merges. * 


ADE of very -grade 
ag full sweep, double Empire 
em! all over, wading collar 
LACK THIBET FUR edging around collar and 
interlined and lined wit 


satin in 
” 
either blac fant | blue or red shades, cages are 
fine tailor-made in she very latest style, | are such values 
a8 were never before offered by us or any other house. 
pin Fy, Ft ay hing in 


’s and children’s wearing a 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. tke), Chicago, Ill. 


extra fine B 
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CHEW j; 

Beeman’s § 
me oman 

PEPSIN 
Cum. : 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 


i ee 


FOREHAN D 


** Perfection ”’ 


Revolvers are particularly adapted to home use. 
The positive cylinder stop and the automatic 
hammer block make ac- 
cidental ischarge an 
impossibility. This 
armis perfectly safe 
for any lady to use 

who feels the need of 


Protection. 


Made in 3-inch and 

2inch barrels — the 
latter for cyclists who 
ride at night and need 
some safe weapon of de- 
fence. No malleable iron, 
all steel. Light, artistic, 
perfect. Wgt,1oand 120zs. 


$4.00. 


if your dealer can’t sup- 
ply any awe'll — you direct 
tt P with or- 
der; but ask him first. it it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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fe Bn Bn Do Be Ba fn Bo te Do Fo? 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 
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High Grade, Latest Improvements, 
High Arm, Light Running, Double 
Feed, and Full Set Attacnments ... 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory. 


T= Sewing Machine is shipped direct from the 

factory, with a saving to the purchaser of 
nearly $20.00. Why pay $40.00 for a Ty Ma- 
chine when one of equal value can be had 


Only $49, 


Descriptive Circular Mailed FREE. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. t 
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More Hrew BALLOoN FLieuts.—European | 
scientific papers publish interesting accounts of | 
the fifth series of international balloon ascents | 
made in June last. Balloons, some manned and 
some unmanned, ascended simultaneously from | 
various parts of Europe, extending from Paris | 
to St. Petersburg, and as far south as Rome. | 
An unmanned balloon which started from Paris | 
and dropped in Westphalia, reached a height of 
about 10 milesand recorded a minimum temper- 
ature of 83 degrees Fahrenheit, below zero. A 
balloon earrying Doctor Berson from Berlin 
attained an elevation of about 18,000 feet, more 
than 2,000 feet higher than the summit ef Mont 
Blane. The lowest temperature that he experi- 
eneed was between 10 and if degrees below 
zero. 


A Horsevess SLEIGH.—An adaptation of 
the Bollee horseless carriage, driven by a gasoline 
engine, to winter use, is 
described in the Scientific 
American. Doctor Cas- 
grain of Quebee is the 
contriver of the new form 
of vehicle. In place of the 
-———— pneumatic tired wheels of 








the ordinary Bollee carriage he substitutes steel |. 


runners for the forepart of the carriage, and a 
driving-wheel, whose rim is studded with steel 
points, forthe rear part. The steering apparatus 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentt- | 0 Commission Given ‘ to agents se line History 
with 
frice ” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. | i] % Com willustrations i te ~4 Fs addrens, 





bgp for first-rate positions. 


J. §. OGILVIE PUB. 59 Rose Street, NEw York«K. 


Of all the Boys’ a sold in America this is the one 
we recommend to readers of The Companion. 


All for $4.00 


peivered at any 
Express or Post-of- E E 
fice in this country 


Suit, Extra Pants and Cap, well 
made of good, strong, handsome 
Wool Cassimeres, Fall and Win- 
ter weights, dark colors. Pat- 
ent waist bands. Sizes, 4 to 16 
years. Write for samples, or 
send order. Money refunded if 
you want it. 


Companion readers know it — The name 
Shaughnessy guarantees every inch « 











YOUNG MEN AND LADIES WANTED | ARN 
| telegraphy and railway bookkeeping. This school is 
| endorsed by leading railway comes anies. Graduates 


rite a 4 ( es ne. 
e Morse Schoo! of ey osh, Wis. | 


YOUR FAGE ON A ‘BUTTON. 








- ic 
with your Photo. .This lew 
oduce 





FREE. A sending fir - 
PERE. jing ne 4 










Illustrated circulars and further F ctlatae for your 
na 


cloth, every stitch, every stroke of work. 


Delicious Red Currants. Shaughnessy Bros., 5 Beckman St., New York, N. ¥. 
Helped to Inspire $2.75 Box R in Co t. 


COCK ROBIN’S SONG TO JENNIE WREN. A REGULAR 05.00 WATERPROOF 


What pleasing recollections both | MACKINTOSH FOR $2.7 
recal}! The fruit is easily grown in | Be 
town or country. Fall is the best | Send no Money, end to us, meu 
time to plant. Pomona is the |~ a - tioning You ve 8 
best variety. It has the best flavor, | Seas etett state your Hi and 
the fewest seeds, and is the most eight, state number of ioe hes 
prolific. Lown the original plants around body at Breast taken over vest 
- this excellent variet now under coat close up under arms, 
x? twenty-three years a ys , and we will send you ee coat by 
IP still bearing. ‘I offer express, C. 0. D., su’ to examina- 
strong, well-rooted, two-year- 
12 old plants, grown from orig- 


ay . 
Bas PRS packed for sh shipment $ 1 50 | 










on ; exumine and try it on at your 
nearest express office and if 
found exactly as represented and 
the most wonderful value you 
ever saw or heard of, and equal to any 
coat you can buy for $5.00, pay the 
express — = — offer p 


long, double panes. Sager Velvet 








collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented seams, 
suitable for both 
uaranteed greatest value ever offered 
us or any other house. For Free 


5 
0. PINAUDS Chet Samples of Mess Mackintoshes up to 86.00, and 


Made-to-Measure Suits and Overcoats at from $5.00 to 
New Quintessences, $10.00, write for Free Book No. 80B. Address, 











| 


ress. $2.75, and express 
me and address ; THIS MA cK OSH 4s Siies 
Ruttshide Fruit Farm, J. E. SHIDELER 1899 style, made ated Beary w terproof, | 
Near Fairview Park, Indianapolis, Ind. tancolor, gen’ vert Cloth: extra 


or overcoat, and | 


431 


2B veccomrtaces, La 


For 2&c.. we will send postpaid the following col- 
lection of bulbs, whict. will give you flowers the entire 





winter. All large selected 
bulbs: 
2 New Sweet Scented Tulips 
1 Beautiful Black Calla 
1 Bermuda Easter Lily. 

2 Giant Golden Sacred Lilies 

2 Hyacinths, Separate ( olors. 

3 Fre esias, white.scariet, yellow 
2 Buttercup Oxalis. 
2 Allium Neapolitanum. 
3 Spanish Iris. 
2 Grand Ixias. 

20 Lulbs in all 25e. postpaid. 

Free with Each order for 
the above collection: 3 pkts, 
seeds for winter pot culture; 1 
pkt. Butterfly Orchid (for pot 
culture); 1 pkt. Japanese Win 
ter-blooming Morning Glories; 

, Ipkt. Scarlet Pansies, together 

with our Catalog of Winter 


Sweet Scented Talip. and Spring bulbs. All for 25c 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. 








For a pleasant day's outing, take along a 


Violette Reine ¢ 





acts upon the forward runners. The gasoline 








French Carnation Pink g 


One drop of these new 
exquisite perfumes diffuses 
the fragrance of freshly 


reservoir, containing seven quarts, suffices for a 
run of fifty miles. 


A GeyseR-HEATED GREENHOUSE. —In 
the Yellowstone Park Geyser Basin a. small 
greenhouse has been erected over a geyser | Rottle sent to on aaa cana a the 
stream. A current of nearly boiling water con- | names 4nd addresses of Dent io 
stantly passes through it. Steam rises in| not have Pinaud’s Perfumes for sale. In- 
profusion, moistening the plants, and the sun | T¢jnd if they keep thom try a pele: 
aids in the work, so that an extraordinary | ™- PINAUD'S IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
rapidity of growth is the result. Lettuce 
matures in two or three weeks, and other plants 
grow with proportional rapidity. The climate 
of the loeality is very severe, which makes more 
striking this example of the utilization of 
nature’s energy. 








“4 PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 





By Selling 25 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, Etc., / 
(This Watch is solid Sil- @ 
or and Rie Sereente’ ; 


= a 50 lbs. for a Walt h- 
am. or Elgin|Gold Wateh 
and Chain (Ladies’ or 


10 lbs. for Crescent Camera; 
as it is Delicious.’’ 50 Ibs. 
Camera; 75 to 150 lbs. for Bi- 
eycles. EXPRESS FREE. Wrife 
for Catalogue and particulars. . 
W.G. Baker (Dept.Y¥), Springfield, Mass. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, — pauuane Favorite 


It is an accurate rifle; puts every shot just 
where you hold it; is ight weight, gracefully 
outlined,a bona fide arm in appearance and con- 
struction ; nothing cheap about it but the price. 
Just the thing for an outing where you want 
a rifle which will not cost too much but will 
» do the work. Made in three calibers —.22, .25 
‘ md .82 rim fire. 
No. 17, Piain Open Sights, oa 00. 
No. 18, Target Sights, 50. 
Ask your dealer for the “Favor bat ” Ifhe 
doesn’t keep it, we will send prepaid on 
receipt of list price. 
Send stamp for our new 84-puge catalogue 
containing description of our entire line 
; and general information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
-* Box 38, Chicopee F alls, Mase. 


And Chain 


same price) 














for a Baker Folding 





ACTION OF SEA-WATER ON Cas? I[Ron.— 





Some cast-iron cannon-balls were recently recov- 


Walter Baker & Go.’s 
ine wit fr overs tinied ae Toe | A Breakfast 


could be cut with a knife, a great part of the — 
iron having disappeared. Exposed to the air, Me.) 
the interior became quite hot, of course losing the = 
heat in a short time, after the oxygen of the air 
had ceased to act upon it. 

FASCINATED SeEA-Fisu.—The Prince of 
Monaco, describing his researches the 
inhabitants of the deep sea, says many 
sailors wrecked on the Atlantie who have per- 
ished of hunger might have saved themselves if 
they had possessed simple fishing apparatus and 
known how te use it. Various kinds of sea-fish, 
according te the prince, are strangely fascinated 
by any foreign object, such as a log or a boat, 
floating above them. They will accompany such 
an object in large numbers for days at a time, 
occasionally being lured in this way entirely 
across the ocean. He therefore suggests that 
all the principal boats of a ship should be 
permanently provided with fish-lines and hooks 
and a fish-spear, to be utilized in case the crew or 
passengers are cast away at sea. 


The Standard for 


Extra 


Cests less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 





Walter Baker & Co. Lita. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ACME 

















24x 44; height, 2344. 
Purity and ae 7 beavy cut centres, heavy corners, heavy lin- 

ngs, W 
Excellence.... ash pan, slide hearth-plate and side oven-sh 
feed, oven door 
handsome nickel trimmin 
large, > poreelain-lined reservoir. 
made, ih 


> 
making ita oeieet wood-burner. 


Your local 

order this and you will save at least $8.00. The 

freight is only about $1.00 for each 500 miles. 
Sho’ he t 

| Our New Free Stove Catalogue {inet iso stoves, rsmece 

| and Reatess of @3.00 ont THIS NEW BI 


QUEEN RESERVO COAL STOVE at #11.5%, one 
dollar with Cay Se is a wonder of value. Order at once 
before our stock is sold. Address 


Cheapest Supply House on Earth. 


—— bee ye Com- 
— this fs BIG 300- 
you 
- pound 





sent with 

Order, or $10.50, and freight This 
stove is size 8x 18; even is 18 X 17x ui; top, 
Made from best pig iron, larxe itues, 





very heavy sectional fire- back, eta Vailed 
f, pouch 

r, heavy _tin-lined oven door, 
gs on doors, front, sides, etc. 
Best Coal- 


an extra wood grate, 


y" IS the bittle things that make an im- 
popesten. the tack you step on, a freek- 
ed nose, ora biotch or pimple on the 

cheek. Not every one can be beautiful, 

but the plainest face is made attractive by 

a clear, pure skin. 

MILK WEED CREAM 

is the skin food that gets to the very root 

of all skin difficulties. lt cures, The result 

a perfect skin,a charming face.Price 50 cts, 

ut druggists or by mai! Send stamp for sample 

Fred’k F. Ingram ao, @ } Tenth St, leo Detvelt. | 


A BINDING GUARANTEE with every stove. | 












dealer would ask at least $20.00 for such a stove; | 


iG 300-POUND 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 
CHICACO, ILL. 




















SAPARD enw 








OVER 100,000 CLOAKS SOLD BY MAIL LAST YEAR—THINK 





STEVENS CLOAKS 


Superior to all others in Material, Style, Fit, Finish and Workmanship. 





SHHE rare elegance and stylish luxuriousness portrayed in Stevens 
garments — the perfect symphony of each conception —is not 
the mere mingling of fashion’s ideas, but the clever arrangement, 
by expert man tailors, of all the new, radiantly handsome effects 
according to the rigid Stevens requirements — it takes quality, 
Style and durability to carry the Stevens label. 

You cannot afford to make your final selection until you have seen our new 
fall catalogue —a book of ultra-fashionable, correct creations — it’s yours for 
the asking — wide range of styles to select from — pages of colored plates — 
a cloak reputation of 14 years’ standing fortifies you against dissatisfaction. 





economy and style go hand in 


hand when ‘you buy of Stevens. 109-111-113-115 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Seeenceenseenes 


OF THAT RECORD AND THEN SEE OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE. 


ae wune «ow wees Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 



















This catalogue, partly printed in color, is the 
most reliable guide to cloak-buying published. The 
garments for the coming season are actually more 
beautiful than ever. You 
want one of our new 
fall catalogues. Write 
to-day. ’ ‘ . ’ 











One of our 
$15.00 Garments. 














. + seaicaGD 


One of our 


You'll never know what or ae 


real cloak comfort is un- 
til you wear one with 4 

postal card with your 

the above label in it. address will bring our new 

fall catalogue by return 

mail. 2", 2 














One of our 
$10.00 Garments. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
8 


paper of eight . Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for fi 75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New punecriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


M —— 


semis for the C qmpanion, when sent by mail, 
shou be made in a »s t-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or bs Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCTRED. 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 
Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to stran oe 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the epapenren by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
« 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 


HIS is a most precious, 
and often the only, means 
of saving life, when threat- 
ened by any temporary 
interference with respira- 
tion, as in drowning, in 
gas-poisoning, and some- 
times as a result of a 
powerful electric shock. 
In cases of drowning, 
especially, a knowledge on 
the part of some bystander of the way to perform 
artificial respiration may result in saving a life 
that would otherwise infallibly be lost. 

There are several ways of imitating the natural 
breathing, but it will not be necessary to describe 
them all, and an attempt to do so might only 
cause confusion in the mind of the reader. The 
so-called Sylvester’s method is one of the best, 
because it is so easily mastered. 

The object is to expand and contract the chest 
alternately, so as to draw in and expel the air, as 
is done in natural breathing. 

The operator kneels at the head of the uncon- 
scious person and grasps his arms just below the 
elbows, pressing them very firmly and with all 
his weight against the chest. After maintaining 
this pressure for two or three seconds, the arms 





| hove in sight, and answering a signal of distress, 


| Captain Scroggles and his officers being the last 
| to leave. 
| Steamship Company, which owns the Aller, to 





are drawn up above the patient’s head and held | 


there for a couple of seconds. Then they are | 
lowered again, and pressure is made upon the | 
chest as before. These movements should be | 


repeated about twelve times a minute, quietly | ad Fy with him is 


and without hurry. 


This does not sound difficult, yet one ought to | destruction of all the blankets they have, each 


practise doing it on a companion, so as to have 
the necessary confidence which only practice can 
give, if called upon to do it in a real case of 
drowning. It is fatiguing, especially when it is 
kept up, as it sometimes must be, for an hour or 
more without a moment’s intermission; but this 
is a small matter when a human life is at stake. 

Another method even simpler than Sylvester’s, 
but one which has not been tried so often, is that 
of “tongue traction,” recommended by Doctor 
Laborde, a French physician. It consists in 
grasping the tongue between the thumb and fore- 
finger,—a handkerchief being used to prevent 
slipping, and a cork being placed between the 
back teeth to prevent biting of the patient’s 
tongue or of the operator’s fingers,—and then 
alternately pulling strongly upon and relaxing the 
tongue about fifteen times a minute. 

The first sign of success in this measure will be 
a resistance to the traction of the tongue—the 
patient swallows once or twice and draws a deep 
breath. 

The main thing in any method of artificial 
respiration, especially in cases of drowning, is 
perseverance, for it may be an hour, or even two 
hours, before the sufferer begins to breathe 
naturally. 


HOW FANNY WAS SAVED. 


Not many months ago Fanny 
was struggling for life in the 
Atlantic’s icy waters, a thou- 
sand miles from land, while 
Captain Scroggles, 
herowner, was being 
taken in a life-boat, 
with his half-clad, 
half-frozen crew, 






steamship. 

When the captain 
left the white cliffs of England on the Dago, bound 
for Baltimore, the weather was so pleasant that 
the dog was a “deck passenger,” 
to forecastie, and taking her after-dinner nap in 
the sun. A January gale struck the ship a few 
days out, and the force of the wind and waves 
opened her seams and caused her to founder. 
Before she sank, the Aller, bound for New York, 


going from stern | 





| asked. 
from their sinking | 





THE YOUTH'’S 


sent a life-boat to the Dago. 
Three times the brave German sailors pulled 
from ship to ship with their human freight, 


It is a rule of the North German Lloyd 


save only human life from a wreck. What was 
to be done with the dog? It was the last trip. 
The boat was dangerously loaded already, and if 
she were taken aboard the officer in charge would 
probably lose his position. 

There was a Yankee seaman on the Dago who 
had made friends with Fanny. “Give me that 
rope in the stern, captain,” said he. “I ean rig it 
so we can tow her.” 

As the boat pulled away, the dog was dragged 
after it by a rope fastened around her body behind 
the forepaws. Half the time buried in the waves, 
it seemed as if she would be dead before the long 
half-mile was traversed; but she never whined, 











the captain could see her paws working like 
blades in a paddle-wheel to keep herself afloat. 

Fanny evidently realized that it was a life | 
struggle, and tried to aid the men by taking the | 
line in her teeth when too much exhausted to use 
her limbs. This kept her head above water until 
she could regain strength enough to swim. 

At last the ship’s side was reached. Just at 
that moment, however, the rope slipped and the 
dog was adrift. Two of the sailors caught her 
forepaws as a wave threw her toward the boat, 
and the Aller’s captain graciously allowed ber to 
be drawn up in it to the davits, after the men had 
scrambled up the sides with the aid of a rope 
ladder. She was taken to New York and thence 
sent to Baltimore. 

Fanny is part collie and part water-spaniel. 
Her coat is a glossy brown, but where the rope 
passed around her it has turned partly white. 
When her photograph was taken, on Washington’s 
Birthday, at the base of Washington’s monument 
in Baltimore, she wore a blue ribbon on her neck 
in honor of the day, but her head is turned so 
that it is concealed. D. A. W. 


| 
| 
| 


SUCH IS WAR. 


The actions of men wounded in battle are often 
misunderstood. General Fuller, as quoted in the 
Chieago Inter-Ocean, cites a pathetic instance of 
this kind: 


In the midst of battle General Fuller was trying 
to check the flight of panic-stricken men. One 
poor fellow came ——s along, not heeding a 
word that was said t 

Indignant and fas atient, Fuller, as he came 
near this man, leaned from his horse and touching 
him with his sword, said sharply, “Go back, sir! 

The man looked up with an expression of 

plainly and despair on his face that said as 

ef as words, “I am ne mage for a piace to 

He opened his blouse and showed a big, 

gaping wor wound in his breast. Then he dropped to 
ound 

The general instantly dismounted, but almost 
as he raised the man’s head to his arm the poor 
fellow breathed his last. 


A DUEL OF BLANKETS. 


A returned missionary from southeastern 
Alaska tells in the Midland Christian Advocate 
of a strange custom among the Indians of that 
region: 


When a difference arises between two of them 
and a friendly settlement seems impossible, one of 
——_ threatens the other with dishonor. He will 

over the face of his foe with shame. He executes | 
his threat by tearing up a certain number of his 
own blankets. The on Bee his antagonist can 

y tearing up a greater 

ber of his own. 
mit the contest is prolonged, it results in the 
Indian destroying his own. The one who destroys 
- fen number is regarded as having won 
e 


GOOD REASON TO HURRY. 


The trials of a musical accompanist are 
many, if we may credit all the stories told of 
them. A young professional recently played 
accompaniments for the performers at a private 
entertainment for a fashionable charity, lasting | 
for nearly two hours. 


“Here, you see, I haye no chance to take a 
breath for ten bars,” said the amateur fiute- 
player, maponting to the accompanist a passage 
n his opening solo. ‘There are a number of such 
places in my solos, and if 4 ll hurry the time 
whenever you come to them, it will be a relief to 
my wife, for all my family are subject to apoplexy, 
and I’ve already had one slight attack.” 


WHAT AILED HER. 


Effective speech is not confined to great orators | 
and poets. 


Old Naney Doane was talking about another | 
old woman in the neighborhood, and she said: 

“I never see her beat! She’ ll lop down in a 
cheer, an’ there she'll set an’ set an’ set, doin’ 
yr ge od nothin’ fer hours an’ hours da after | 

pas *Pon my soul, I sh’d think she’d mildew!” 

arper’s Bazar. 





CLOSELY RELATED. 


The Spectator tells a story to show how elastic | 
are Irish ideas of relationship: 
“Do you know Pat Meehan?” a peasant was 


“Of course I do,” was the answer. “Why, b 8} 
He wance proposed fo ne | 





a near relation of mine. 
my sister Kate.” 


“WITNESS,” said the attorney, “was it this | 
man’s habit to talk to himself when alone?” | 
“Jest at this time,’ was the answer, ‘‘I don’t | 
recolleck ever bein’ with him when he was alone.” | 


PATRIOTIC women will continue holding “high 
teas” this season in spite of the tax, if they find 
they have sufficient grounds for them. 


COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ado. 





HENS LAY fer2iete0t; 2st 
mgne's $ NEW ye PUTTERS 


prepare wr am in the best 
ey anathny, Arar 


ann’s Clover 

. & $10. Mann’s Swinging Feed 

Tray and Granite Crysta. Grit make the business profitable, 
free. F. W. MANN CO., Box 81, Milford, Mass. 





















when the wick is the culprit. ‘“‘The Brown 
Wick”’ does not clog or creep, needs little trim- 
ming or care. Send your name for a free sample. 


“Marshall WI Ck 


Process’ 


is wick perfection ; insuring a steady,brilliant flame. 
¥en s~ and — manufac. 
id of burner known. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
New Jersey Wick Co., 879 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Enamcling : 
Metal 
Bedsteads 


is a much less dif- 
ficult operation 
than is generally 
believed. Any 
inexperienced 
person may se- | 
cure a lustrous 
enamel finish by * 
the use of 


NEAL’S ENAMELS 


to which dust and dirt will not adhere. Pure 
white, delicate tints, or rich color may be had as 
desired. Neal’s Enamel is made to be applied 
upon furniture, earthen and metal ware of all 
kinds. 

Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel resists hot and 


cold water, steam and moisture. Is just the 
thing for shabby bath-tubs, foot-baths, s recta 























OUR BOOKLET, “E Is and E ” with 
color samples. telling how and wie to use 
it for, SENT FREE. 
Address Detroit, 
Dep't B, Mich. 


G. A tare 


A. secure our a 
household. articles t that may be edeaiias 


ing,’’ show 
od to advantage, 
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ARE PERFECT SHAPE. 


0.58. Fine Grae Teeter (Intercol- 

legiate Style) Football ere 1.00. 
No, 50. Grain Lesther Football ; -90. 
No. 15. Saranac Leather Football 75. 

Sent Upon Receipt of Price. 


Send for free Catalogue. 
A. J. REACH COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


o-e-e-e-¢ ¢-e-¢ ¢-e ee ee eee ee 


Tulip and Paimer Sts., 


: 
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A Galion of PURE LINSEED OIL mixed 
with a gallon of 


rad 


& 


makes 2 gallons of the VERY cy 
PAINT in the WORLD for $2.40 or 


of your paint bill. IS FAR MORE DURABLE than Pure 
WuiTe LEAD and is ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS 
HAMMAR PAINT is made of the BEST OF PAINT MATE- 
RIALS— such as all good painters use, and is ground 
THICK, VERY THICK. No trouble to mix, any boy can 
doit. Itis the COMMON SENSE OF HOUSE PAINT. No 
BETTER paint can be had at ANY cost, and is 


Guaranteed yas 


Nor to CRACK, ig Ee or CHIP. 

TO SEND our booklet, THE TRUTH ABOUT Px INT. a 
EVERY person who contemplates painting. It contains 
color combinations and VALUABLE INFORMATION for 
sogoonereers. acend Nag toSey, Now. kg 1S FREE. 


HAMMAR P. Louis, Mo. 
ONE DEALER gh in every 7 town. Setisardinars 
inducements to responsible mer- 

chants. In towns without dealers we want PAINTERS as 
Agents to sell on commission. Advertising matter free. 








Brush Binding. 
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to see it 
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New Longest-Wear Bias 










"Ask 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


| S H:-&M: Bias Brush Edge | 





“$.H.& M.’ 
tal for samples — 26 shades. 





The fult standard quality of the S. H. & M. Bias Velveteen, with 
a double-thick, soft, everlasting brush circling the skirt with artis- 
tic, stylish, perfect protection— the beauty of art with absolute 
indestructibility, and at the price of the cheap, raveling-out, short- 
'§ life binding —it curves gracefully with the skirt, and fits it as 
8 smoothly as though it were a part of the skirt-fabric. 
} the best other brush binding and place them side by side. 
) 
J 
> 
) 
> 


‘is stamped on every yard—if your dealer hasn't it, drop us a pos- 
The S. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 





Ask to see 
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Determined Traveller. 


“Don’t talk to me about folks that travel round 
and stop in hotels days at a time,” said Mrs. 
Benton, severely, to her daughter-in-law, to 
whom she was paying a visit. ‘They haven't 
been brought up as I was; that’s all I’ve got to 
say!” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked young 
Mrs. Benton. “Was there anything wrong 
about the hotel where you stayed overnight, 
coming on? I've always heard it was excellent, 
service and all.” 

“If you mean bell-boys, if that’s what they 
call em,” said Mrs. Benton, senior, with a sniff 
of contempt, “they were plenty enough, goodness 
knows, tagging round the halls, and fetching 
ice-water every little while. I’m not saying but 
what we were waited on well enough, and we 
had good food and cooked first-rate. I should 
like to tell the proprietor that the girl that shines 
the knives could do better if she was to try, I 
know, but that’s neither here nor there. 


“What I meant when I spoke was that, though ref 


there was a sink with faucets in it in our room, 
and a rack with towels on it, they were just for 
show, and not another thing, Myra!” 

“For show!” echoed her daughter-in-law. 
“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say,” returnéd the traveller, 
firmly. “There was a card hung on the wall, 
side of the towel-rack, and it said on it, plain as 
could be: ‘No washing allowed in these rooms.’ 
Cyrus pointed it out to me, and he was guing to 
abide by it! 


“I freed my mind to him, and then I turned on | 


both those faucets and I gave my face and hands 
as hard a serubbing as ever they had, and then | 
stood by whilst Cyrus did the same. And the 
next morning we used water as free as we 
wanted. They couldn’t save their water-tax on 
us one mite. Cyrus said that’s what they were 
up to! 

“And when Cyrus went to pay the bill I went 
with him, and I gave them my ideas on the 
subject—the two young fellows that were behind 
the desks. They turned red as beets, and one of 
‘em begun to try to explain and apologize and 
say that card ‘didn’t mean exactly that,’ but I 
told him I’d rather he wouldn’t tell me any 
wrong stories to save the proprietor, and I drew 
Cyrus right away. But | reckon the next time 
any folks from our town register at that hotel, 
there'll be a bell-boy sent to take down the card 
out o’ their room, for | told the young men plain 
that Canby folks weren’t made to stand that 
kind o’ thing! 

“*Young man,’ I said, ‘now the railroad’s put 
through, you’ll have Canby folks here once in 
awhile; Cyrus and I’ve set the ball rolling. 
But I can tell you one thing: None of us are 
rich, and there aint many handsome or stylish 


ones amongst us, but we’ve been raised clean, | 
and a visit to the city aint going to change us!’” | Pal food 


ELIzABETH L, GouLD. 


———_—_4~¢e- — 


Incidents of Battle. 


In 1794 took place that mighty combat between 

the French and English which lives in British 
history as the “Glorious First of June.” It 
happened off Ushant, and on that day the 
French counted seven thousand men in killed 
and wounded, and the British not one-sixth as 
many. : 
Its effects proved to be deep and far-reaching, 
but they were not all of a colossal magnitude. 
Even at such a time, there was room for a 
humorous incident. 

Pakenham, who commanded the Invincible, 
was a daring but somewhat reckless Irishman. 
When the battle was hottest, he drifted through 
the smoke to a French ship and opened fire upon 
her with the greatest energy. 

After a time the Frenchman’s fire died away, 
but that of the Invincible grew yet more furious. 
Pakenham was of an impetuous disposition, and 
he seemed not to enjoy his fight because the 
enemy made no reply. He hailed her, asking, 
“Do you surrender?” 

“No!” came the emphatic answer. 

“Then,” cried the Irishman, in a tone of 
disgust, “why on earth don’t you fire?” 

Perhaps this is the only instance in nautical 
history where a sailor has complained of not 
being peppered. 

But another incident, this full of dignity, 
belongs to the first of June. Gambier, another 
of the English captains, was the exact opposite of 
the harebrained Pakenham; he was a fine 
sailor, a brave fighter, and a man of sober and 
puritanie temper. His ship, the Defence, of 
seventy-four guns, fought valiantly, and had two 
of her masts shot away. Then the tall masts of 
a French three-decker became visible through the 
smoke, bearing down upon her. A lieutenant 


hurried to the quarter-deck and cried out to 
Gambier, with an oath: 

“Here’s a whole mountain coming down upon 
us, sir! What shall we do?” 

But Gambier was unmoved by the calamity 
without, and did not for a moment relax his 
moral discipline. 

“How dare you, sir,’ he answered, “come to | 
me with an oath in your mouth? Go down to 
your guns, and encourage your men to stick 
to their work like British tars!” 





o- 


No Refuge. 


Sometimes it must seem toa hunted criminal 
that the whole world is in league against him, to 
bring him to justice. A curious story is told in 
Audubon’s “ Journals,” of a man who, in the 
wild region near the Missouri River, had killed an 
Indian woman, and was thenceforth a fugitive, 
afraid both of man and beast. 


He had made his way to the Crow Fort, three 
hundred miles up the Yellowstone River, and 
was in a sad plight when he arrived there, 
having his own squaw and children, who had 
with him suffered greatly from hunger, thirst 
and exposure. In less than a week, however, he | 
ran away from the fort, still with his family and | 
on foot. Two men were sent after him, but he | 
eluded them by cunningly hiding in ravines and | 
almost inaccessible places. | 

The men who were pursuing him returned, and 
two others, led by an Indian used to woodcraft, | 
continued the search, and after much travel | 
discovered him on an island, where he had taken 





pluge. | 
The buffalo-hide canoe, in which he had | 
attempted to cross the river, was upset, and it 

was with difficulty that he had managed to save | 
his wife and children. 

They were now unable to escape, and while 
talking about the best means of capturing them, 
the soldiers saw the famished man walk to the 
body of a dead buffalo, on the island, with the 
evident intention of procuring some of it for food. 
But even what seemed to be mere inanimate 
matter betrayed him, for as he stooped to cut off 
a portion of meat, a small grizzly bear crawled 
out from the carcass. 

It attacked him fiercely, and so suddenly that 
he was unable to defend himself. It lacerated 
his face, arms and body in a frightful manner, 
and the man would have been killed had not one 
of his pursuers shot the bear down. But the 
eulprit been too much hurt to make his 
— was taken back to the fort, to await 

is trial. 
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A Cold Country. 


There are some places in the world where 
one would not crave to live, even though they | 
have the distinction of being unique. One such 
district, which will never be likely to suffer from 
overpopulation, is Verkhoyansk, in Siberia, one 
of the coldest places in the world, according to an 
account given of it by the Imperial Geographical | 
Society of Irkutsk. 


The lowest temperature recorded there was | 
ninety-three degrees below zero, and the mean | 
temperature for January was forty-eight below. 
It is safe to say that Verkhoyansk will never 
become popular as a winter resort. 

The region is inhabited by about one hundred 
and five thousand people, mostly of the Yakut | 
race. They must be a hardy people, for vegeta- 
tion is very scanty, and there are ay! no 
trees—only wide, open meadows. They hunt 
the fur-bearing animals, catch fish and raise 
cattle and reindeer. It a about eight 
cows to support a family, milk being the princi- | 


Even in this cold land, however, the people | 
know what it is to be warm. Sometimes in 
summer the temperature will rise to eighty-six 
degrees in the shade, and yet during the night | 
that follows = a day there will be frost. ‘The 
intensity of the winter cold is not thoroughly | 
— because the air is dry and there are few | 
winds. | 
| ‘The people are not used to much luxury in the | 
— of dwellings. The houses are made of wood | 
| and covered with clay. Only the better class of | 
boy - have more than one room. In the | 
| others the one apartment suffices for the family | 
|and the animals, and all live together in con-| 
| tentment. | 
| As a rule, the wealthier people are courteous | 
}and hospitable, and exceedingly punctilious | 
ae ae of honor, such as the proper 

place at table and at festivals. 
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Women at the Well. 


The pastoral life of patriarchal times is still 
| lived in the East just as it is pictured in the Old | 
| Testament. Many a Rebecca is to be seen at the 
| well, but it is to be feared with less of romance 
| as the world grows older. How she appears 
| today may be gathered from the account of a 
| traveller in Arabia the Happy. 


Here, as elsewhere, it seems to be the lot of | 
womankind to do the hard work, and I stood for | 
a time to watch them filling their pitchers from | 
the wells. The manner in which the water is 
drawn is the following: 

A framework of wood is built over the mouth | 
of the well, a solid beam passing from side to | 
side; over this cross- runs the rope, to the | 
end of which is fastened a bucket. Owing to| 
the great depth to which the wells have to be 
' sank, are necessarily of enormous 
| length, and the only means by which the weight 
|is supported is by a couple of the women | 
harnessing themselves to the end and running 
at a gentle trot until the bucket has reached the 
surface, where it is emptied by a third. 

The labor is severe, but the women seem to | 
|take it as a matter of course. In southern 
| Moroceo, where much the same system is in| 

use, camels or donkeys are harnessed in their | 
| place, | 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A 


Sd 


RAISE THE 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
ww FLAG — 








OR the past ten years the Flag upon the School- 

house has been an important factor in arousing 
public sentiment and creating interest in the subject of 
a patriotic citizenship. Upon request of any teacher 
we will send, free, practical suggestions and 100 
Flag Certificates, which will enable the School to 
obtain a Flag easily and quickly. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


6x4 feet, $2.50. Postage 25c. extra. 

9x6 feet, $4.25. Postage 35c. extra. 

2x74 * 6.00. 15x9 feet, 8.00. ) Must go by express, 
6x8 7.75. 20xlto 12.00. charges paid by 
2ixi2z « 14.00. the receiver. 


These Flags are made of the best Wool Bunting, 
thoroughly sewed. Every Flag has 45 stars. The 
arrangement of the stars and the quality of bunting 
are the same as adopted by the government. 

If wanted for special occasion, telegraph the 
order and the Flag will be sent C. O. D. at once. 


Ihe New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
Machine made. Companion readers cannot purchase 

Companion, no matter how 
On receipt of price we will deliver the Machine, FREICHT 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office 
factory, it can be returned, and full amount paid refunded. 


is in daily use in every State in the Union. The 
universal testimony is that there is no better Sewing 
a better-running, more durable and satisfactory 
machine than the modern New 
high a price they may pay. 4 i Q OO 
° a 
We Pay the Freight. 
PAID, at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or 
we will deliver it, FREIGHT PAID, at any office in Colorado, 
west of these four States, for $3.00 extra. We also allow 
fifteen days’ trial, and if the Machine is not perfectly satis- 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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WOOL SOAP 





EAI OEE OOO SOS OOO SOS SOOO OOS 


Not Made Alone 
for Woolens 





MY MAMA | WISH MINE 


If you use 
Wool Soap 
for woolens only, 
you have lost 
nine-tenths of 
its value. You 
need a pure 
soap in your 
bath-room and 
bedroom. Your 
face is more 
important than 
wool. Wool 
Soap is a pure 
soap. 













RY ia 
LOTS OF FUN, 
Boys and Girls, 


may be had with 
an air gun—playing soldiers, target practice for 
pleasure or gain, parlor shooting, and many other 
innocent amusements, which will keep you out 
of mischief and keep a in good and 
spirits, The best gun 


THE DAISY AR RIFLE 


It is powderless, smokeless and noiseless; is 
poe with black walnut stock, handsomely 
nickeled, steel barrel, globe sights, interchangea- 
ble parts, so arranged that our “‘2zoth Century” 
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To MAKE M 


DAISY (price $1.00) will shoot either darts or 
shot, while our DAISY Repeater (price $1.25) 
will shoot 48 times without reloading. 

lf your dealer will not sell you a “Daisy” 
(be sure the word “Daisy’’ is on the stock), we 
will send one from the factory on receipt of 
price. Handsome illustrated booklet — FREE. 


THE DAISY MFG. GO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Book of Recipes Free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
336 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





ready to eat. cit, gives Shirts, Collars, art 
™| Cuffs, and all Fabrics a Beautiful Fin- 
Sample can for 6 cts. | ish, and the Flexibility that is so Desirable. 
in stamps. One trial will convince you that it is the best. 






Manufacturer, Buffalo, New York. 














For Sale at all Enterprising Grocery Stores. 
For a FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE send to 


| GILBERT S. GRAVES, 


N.E. Agts, Geo.Wm. Bentley Co., 189 StateSt., Boston. 





SEPTEMBER 15, 1898, 
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Sheridan’ s Condition Powder. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers 


1. $. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston. 








6 SAMPLE OF THE BEST POULTRY PAPER SENT FREE. @| 


MAKE YOUR HENS 
LAY WELL FROM 


while eggs sell for 25c. to 45c. a dozen. 
The best way to do this is the plan adopted 
by thousands during the past 30 years, 
namely: Mix with the food given to 
poultry every day a smail quantity of 


It assures perfect assimilation of the 

food elements needed to produce flesh 

and form eggs. 

, Feed Dealers or by mail. . Po : 

26 cents a package, five for $1.00. Large 2-Ib. ~ - > “ - 

cam $2.80. Six cans $5.00, Express paid. FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 
Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 

















| At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every 
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THE BEST PRODUCT OF THE 
FINEST STOVE FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 


More oven space — more kinds 
of cooking at once. A single 
damper — other ranges have 
two. Asbestos oven back 

saves heat and fuel. Im- 

proved oven heat indicator. 
Plain, dockash or triple grate, 
easily renewed without 

sending forthe stove man. 
Powerful water-fronts, coils" 7 
and reservoirs. ————— 





———— sr 


Send for Circular ‘‘D,”’ showing different styles. Siekibieteiadlanan se tantan no Cais. 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union St., Boston. 


Our coal and wood Surnaces are as well made as our ranges. Send for 


circulars. Established nearly half a century. 
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THE RISE 
OF THE OF THE 
DUTCH DUT 


REPUBLIC REPUBLIC 


MOT LEY. MOPLE 


Reduced from $6.00 to $1.75. 


@@060@ ’ 


Ds ew invaluable work by the historian, J. Lothrop Motley, 
S has a special interest to all who speak the English 

language. Heretofore the price has been $6.00 for a 
set. It is now greatly reduced. Printed on heavy paper with 
large, clear type, and has twelve full-page illustrations. Each 
volume is 6x8 inches and contains over 760 pages, or 1,545 
pages in the set. Substantially bound in cloth. 


THE RISE 


The Set given for two new subscriptions and 35 cents extra, 


vostage included. Sold for $1.75, sent by express, charges 25c. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 


















Our Helpful Offer. 


If you wish one of our Cecilia Organs for your school, let 
us hear from you. We will send you suggestions for getting 
up an Entertainment by which you can secure money for its 
purchase. We will also send you, on receipt of 4 cents in 
stamps, 100 Admission Tickets and Large Show Bills. 
Many public schools and Sunday schools have obtained 
Organs in this way. 












GRAND 
ENTERTAINMENT 
~ ON 


bev! To Secure funds for the 
.,, purchase of a 


ACECILIA ORGAN 


‘|!’ ADMISSION CENTS 






















.- DESCRIPTION ... 


To produce a high-grade organ at a low price it has been necessary to put 


ains- 

taking work and costly material into the action, and less showy woodwork 
into the case. 

THE ORGAN has one set of full-sized reeds; five octaves; sixty-one keys. The 
bellows are strong and of unusual capacity and easily worked. 

THE CASE is neat and attractive in design, carefully finished, and is well adapted 
for the home, lodge or schoolroom. It is constructed of the best material 
throughout and provided with easy-running casters. 


THE TONE of the Cecilia Organ is clear and sweet, while its volume makes 
it particularly adapted for use in the Sunday School. 

ITS ACTION is as carefully made as though designed for a $175.00 machine. 

THE TOUCH is especially light and quick to respond. 

THE REEDS are of heavy rolled brass and unexcelled for quality of tone. 
Height of Organ when closed, 38 in.; length, 43 in.; depth, 20 in.; weight, 
115 lbs.; weight when boxed for shipment, 220 Ibs. 


We Pay the Freight. 


We sell the Cecilia Organ at the extremely low price of $30.00. On 
receipt of this amount we Will deliver, freight charges paid by us, at 
any railroad freight office east of the Mississippi River. 


.« SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ... 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, - BOSTON, MASS. 











